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tured article, 184 cents; on 100 pounds of sheet iron, for stove pipes, 
/$3 50 cents; on the stove pipe manufactured, 634cts. 

The duty on hardware generally, is 25 per cent. while the duties 
on the various kinds of English iron, used in manufacturing, ave- 
rage about 140 per cent. ad valorem, giving more than 100 per cent. 
premium to the English manufacturer. 


SOLlitTicag. 








irThe reader is referred to a second communication 
med CORRECTOR, in our paper of this day, which is 
oclusive as to all the cavils endeavored to be excited 
giinst the following tonnage tables in Mr. Cambreleng,s 


Our cordage manufaciure must also be destroyed, if the tariff is 
port. 


not altered. Russian cordage is now actually imported and sold, at 
a les- price than it ean be manufactured forin this country. The fol- 
lowing shows the progress of decline in one of our most extensive 


COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION. 


on 20 pounds of sheet iron, for grate-pans, 70 cents; ov the manufac- . 
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Comparative Statenent of Jimerican Tonnage employed im the Foreign 
Trade, 1729, and 1815 te 1529 
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1739 127,329 1815, part of the year ™0,500 
1790 354,76) 1816 877,462 
179] 363,662 1x17 780,136 
1792 414.679 isis 755,101 
1793 447,754 i819 783,579 
1794 525.649 1820 801,253 
1795 950,277 is21 769,084 
1796 75 046 IS22 747,887 
1797 605 O78 1523 806.331 
1798 922.245 Ie24 845,758 
1799 626.495 I-25 86.511 
1800 682.871 15 26 910,635 
1501 $49,302 1=27 900,199 
1802 787,301 1823 824,781 
1503 787,24 ccmennieementn 
1804 821,962 
1805 922,298 Foreign tonnage, in 
1506 1,044,005 1816, 877,462 
1307 1,089,376 De do in 1828 824,781 
Decrease, 52,781 
Tonnage in foreign SS 
‘ trade, in 1807, 1:089 876 The first quarter of the 
conage im foreign | ear 1815 was nearly ove 
trade, in 1789, 197,329 | fe ae oe 
om r efore our foreign navigation 
Increase, 962.547 was afloat. 








it must be also recollected, 
that before 1°07, there was no 
foreign navigation, worth no- 


na or on the Northern Lakes; 
and that Florida did net then 


belong to us. 


No. 


Comparative Statement of the Registered, Enrolled and Licensed tonnage. 


| 
| 
tice, clearing out from Louisia- | 


4. 





employed tn the trade of the United States, for each year ending 31st 
December, from 1789 to 1807, and from 1815 te 1823. 
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factories. 
one on ere ‘ Boston Cordage Mills. 
REP THE COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE. 1296 " 430 tons, paid for labor * $18,148 29 
(Continued from page 218.) 1:27 - 305 + “6 - 13,922 64 
JR9R a 9.6 a “ - 11,169 54 
2ue7cev Ss sstee 9 1829 . 147 * “ “ - 7,021 24° 
: — == 2 ° >ae2®n c 2 
roms - R oo. & o = Z ° 4 : . , 
€ ihe + & P eB KSS = Plymouth Company was not in full operation till 1826, when it 
‘ » ZB2o oe TT + —= 5 - consumed 308 tons; in 1829, it declined to 218 tons. 
a4 £3 F_ 3 o¢6 Swe & & There is no difficulty im accounting for this decline, when the ef- 
"S8&S-85e Go 8. =, g fect of our lew is to give the Russian manufacturers a premium of 
- So ms to “5 3° 5 Se ws hn $60 on every tun of hemp consumed in cordage. The result is, that 
ae ee SS S&aotece = the importation of Russian cordage has regularly increased, as the 
ae 7 ‘ - . - . ‘ « os ‘ 
=" h g oe Bs ene = foliowing table shows, from the 30th September, 1818 to the 30th 
cs fe so F Et 4 = September, 1829. 
: -» - So 
>. =o S 1s19 : ° - 251,356 pounds 
5 Sz = 1820 . . - 117,229“ 
“< 53 | . }22] : . ° 374,170 ™ 
> ea 1822 : ‘ : 718,293“ 
= ———| & 1823 - - - 737,081 ” 
_ al oS Wi “ 
F = c = 5 1-24 = = - 489,577 
co ae | | ie 1895 ,- . . 658,138 = 
=, . Se 1A a2 eg , - 1,505,167 
= + nh ~ ——— a a - = 
HE Soew meee Bye —-o|F re 1827 ‘ " . 1,127,109 6 
7 Hw - . | S25 1828 - : : es |. 
— ~ | 5; &e 1829 - - - 1,848,254 “ 
>= = “law e : 4 alti 
‘ IE re wath Oe The American iron masters, wool growers, and cultivators of 
. Lae e hemp, may see how effectually they are destroying our home mar- 
= -S | =| Bo ket for their productions by perpetuating duties, which are actually 
2 Ge ®& ne FF a! 3. $ nothing ut so many premiums, drawn from the consumption of the 
7. =e = ete cet BY United States, to encourage the manufacturers of Great Britain and 
ees S&SES S SESEE_| B32 Russia Our existing tariff, which is proclaimed to be for the en- 
ww > o| 2. couragement of our manufacturers, is replete with’ such palpable 
FS yo = -_——— S absurdities. If we had all the capital and labor of Great Britain, 
5 wes7 8 $$ SH ~ our manufactures would inevitably decline under te gradual influ- 
~~ ~ 
es nr - =,2¢8 S ence of such laws. 
e Bute FF FeFix : a 
> 1 tees e 3. > 
8 835% Fe = baa No. 2 
e 7 oS . , * ree *,° . > 
oo & 53 "Be a. = - COMPARATIVE ADVANTAGES of British and American Naviga- 
5 2 $ ¥ = “e Soe 2S 2 a tion in the construction and fitting oul of Ships. 
< ae z= 
e S. é = Ss o — n = = > ’ } - J — — ee —-—— ——_ 
- : eet = = a = = Duties levied in each eountry onthe Materials consumed in building 
e i = . ] . ~d 
* E *® G22 SG 3 and rigging a Ship of five hundred tons. 
= 3 o-> e : Po 
3 =. = BRITISH DUTY. AMERICAN DUTY. 
eo ” oe 























; - ; ; if not “‘copper-fastened,”’ 
ustrations ef British and tmerican Duties on various manufactures of 20 tons of iron—sav. 
Wool and Iron, and of the effect of the Hemp Duty on Cordage. ; . 


> tons Russion & Swe- 7 tons Russian & Swe- 











ln manufacturing a piece of indigo dyed blue cloth of 27 yards dish, at $6 66 $16 66 dish iron, at $22 40 $156 50 
xceof Saxony wool, at 40 cents, in the unscoured State, there “ English—no 13 English. at 37 481 U0 
‘¢ consumed— uty DEUSA, at v4 

‘vs. wool, British duty 1d. 91 cts. Am. duty, 1] 50 or 23c per Ib. ee ee ea Se Pee 
‘\bs. indigo “ 4d. 30 “ “1 20 or 30c per Ib. 9 tons, at the duty 20, is chain cables, a 

lou. claws oil, “ 14 “ “ 25 pe on iron, $6 66 60 60 3 cents 604 80 


4,600 Ibs. anchors 
62 pieces heavy duck, 
2,356 yds. 
light duck, 760 yds. 
3,116 yds. 
at 74d 432 67 
15 tons cordage, re- 
quir’g 12 tons hemp, 


os —- — 


British duty, §! 35. Amer’n duty $12 95. 


The combined operatian of the laws of both countries, results | 99 
‘apremium to the British over the American manufacturer of 
1 on every piece of blue cloth of the value of $2 to $2 50 
ols per yard, besides the uniform advantage of purchasing wool 
rihe manufacture of cloths cheaper in Europe than in America. 
‘duty on the raw materials consumed in manufacturing blue and 
“er cloths, usuaily made in the United States, varies from 20 to 








4.600 anchors, at2cts. 92 00 


3,116 yards duck,* at 10 


cents 








311 60 


12 tons hemp,at $60 720 00 








2,366 20 





forevery hundred tons 


r at 4s Sd. per cwt. 

per cent. on the cost. say $20 74 per ton 248 88 

The wool required for manufacturing blankets, bombazines, hom-]| __ -~ 

etts, carpets, kerseys, cloth dyed blue, cloths for sailors, flush- | British tax on a ship ¢ $788 2) American tax on a é 
S, rugs, baizes, coarse hosiery, and duffils, is the praduce of Eng- ot 500 tons ~ "| ship of 500 tons 
“and Scotland, and not raised in this country. heii duty Savi 
Long woolled sheep may be imported, but the wool in a short | ~™°&™*@" F ‘ 

Be becomes fine, tee wi its es for combing. 500 tens, $2,366 20 “add for the duty on 


The wool principally used in the above manutactures is now worth, 
‘England and Scotland, from 6d to 12d. sterling; generally below 
Our manufacturers pay, on this raw material, 68 to 86 per 


‘ad valorem, te encourage and perpetuate these manufactures British duty oa 500 


Great Britain. 7 pono 3 
‘ur manufacturers of hardware generally, and our blacksmiths ‘1.577 99 
“ ron-founders, are in a condition still more discouraging. They Add for increa 
decessity consume sheet, ncCop, bolt, rod, and bar-rolled iron, as 3 ite - d 28 ms 

*materials, The Birmingham manufacturer is supplied with 2) . hata 77 90 
*m at $30 to $50 per ton. Our duties vary frcm $37 per ton, to cont, 

‘ents per pound, or $7& 40 per ton, or from 123 1-3 to 156 4-5 per Premi 

‘ad valorem, In other words the effectof our own law is to " meamies nie at te 

“ta premium to the hardware manufacturers, blacksmiths, ke. eres any 1.655 89 
“of Great Britain, equal, on an average, to $57 70 on every ton a #, 


‘00n, manufactured in that country, for the use of the United 
tes §=The actual prices of these raw materials, in Great Britain, 
™ $30 to $50, and in the United States, $75 to $180 per ton. * The 
“Yoo 15 pounds of sheet and band iron, for fender plates, is 524 
als} the duty on the article when manufactured, is only 23 cents; 


used in this country. 





in proportion to the duty. 


duck, which is to be 
increased to 124 cts. 
per square yard 

for every 100 tons, 


Premium on 100 tons, 


$473 24 


15 58 





488 82 
157 64 


$331 18 


NOTE —-American and English chain cables are indiscriminately 
It is immaierial whether we consume foreign 
or domestic hemp, iron, duck, er avy of the above mentioned mate- 


rials, the price of the American as well as the foreign, is enhanced 





1739 to 1807 jp.» S88S to 3688. 
~ Registered |Enrolied & Li- Kegistered. ‘Enroiled & Li- 
i censed ; censed 
Tis, 124,329 44,009 Tots, 700,000 — 402,430 
90, 354,767] 132,123 | 16, 877,462 | 463,657 
91, 363 662) 139.036 ; Ht, "0.156 | 541,030 
92, 414.679 135,019 | 18, 755,101 661,831 
93, 44°,754 175,816 | 19, 783,579 679.493 
94, 525,649 219.946 | 20, 801,253 730,153 
95, 580,277 206,020 | 21, 769,084 718,158 
96, 675 046 239,292 | 22, 747,887 720,278 
97, 605.075 252,24 | 23, 806,331 659.015 
98, 522,249 942 590 i 24. 845.758 | 68%.426 
99, 626,495 235,354 || 25, S86.511 | 645,960 
1800, 682,87! 254935 || ,26, 910,635 | 798,815 
1, 849,302 263.211 || 27, 900,199 |  868)171 
2, 787.301 304,197 || 28, 824,781 | 881,459 
3, 787.424 319.899 || 
4, 821.962 310,747 | 
§, 922,295 344,308 
6, 1,044,005 353,260 | 
7, 1,059,876 360,034 | 
i 





NOTE.—Our tonnage tables are so various, as to be almost incom- 
prehensible to any but a clerk in the Kegister’s office. In the table 
of fereign tonnage, however, there is ne deception; as it contains 
nothing but an aceount of vesse}s actually entering from abroad 
within the ycar. The accouats of our ceasting tonnage are altogether 
of a different character, and not to be relied upon The tables of 
our enrolled and licensed tonsage are permanent and faliacious.— 
We had, nominally,of this tonnage, in 1828, 881,459 tons; but this in- 
cluded 277,804 tons of registered vessels employed occasionally 
coastwise, aad included also in the foreign tonnage ou entering from 
abroad, as they do every year. We have also permanent tabies of 
our registered tonnage. These were corrected in 1818, and the 
errors amounted to 200,000 tons, and the tonnage was accordingly 
reduced that amount in the annual statement. Supposing that the 
errors in the enrolled and licensed tonnage tables amount to only 
one-half that correction, and deducting the registered tonnage, 
which has only’been included since the mode of keeping the coast- 
ing tonnage account was changed, there remained in 128, of en- 
rolled and licensed tonnage only 503,605 tons 
To compare this with our tonuage in 1807, we must 

deduct steam-boats and coasters empivyed in the 

trade on the Mississippi, Missouri, Ohio, and the 

iakes, and with Louisiana, Alabama, and Florida, 





on the Atiantic 68 558 
435,047 
The enrolled and licensed tovnage was, in 1807, 
when trade was active, and our vessels in full 
employ 360,834 
Making an increase, in 21 years, of 74,213 tons 


Of this, 74,213 tons, 67.060 is the increase in vessels unde: 26 
tons burthen, and in fishing vessels; the latter having increased lat- 
terly, it 1s feared, by nominally converting mackerel into cod fisher- 
men, for the purpose of obtaiping the additional allowance. 
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it is impossible to make a just comparison between the coasting 

tonnage of 1807 and of 1228, as the commerce of Maine and Geor- 

cia was but trifling in the former period. Confining the comparison 

to the circle which actually existed in 1807, we have actually less 

enrolled and licensed tonnage now thin we had at that time 

No 9 

Comparative Statement of British a id .Imerican Tonnage, actually em- 
. played. 








SN ee 





-_- eo 


A onnage of Brit- Pounageol wn’r- British vessels! (merican 


ton- 
ish v’sselsclear- ican vesseis ac- clear’doutw’rds| nage employ- 
edin G. Britain) tively employed to all parts off ed in Foreign 
to all parts of, in the Foreigs, the world. Trade. 


ihe worid in- Trade. | 
cluding Ireland.| 
; 

» | 


-_- - — - ee —- ee — — --— 














17389 to 1807 1789 to 1807. Tki5to ls2s 1815 to le2s 
L789 }1,507.636 (1789 | 127,329 1815 2,088,029 [Is15 4 700,500" 
1790 |1.399.233 |1790 | 354.767 1816 1}1.9°7.794 11816) 877,462 
1791 (1,511,294 11791 63,662 1817 12,249,206 1217 | 780,136 
1792 '1,563.744 |1792 | 414,879 1818 |2 401.067 [1818 | 755.101 
1793 11,240,202 [1793 | 447,754 1819 |2 263,650 [1819 | 783,579 
1794 (1, 82.250 11794 | 525,649 1820 )2 207,663. 11820 | 801,253 
1795 (1,145,430 [1795 ! SeO277T is zt [2.223.869 (1821 | 769.084 | 
i796 (1,254,626 |1796 | 675.046 1822 }2. 256.713 | 1822 | 747,887 
1797 2,903,781 11797) GOS.U78 1823 12 297.975 11823 | 806,331 
179% [1,319,151 [1798 592.2945 [1824 12.492.402 [IR 4] 845.758 
1799 (1,302 551 1799 626,495 (1825 |-,633,524 [1825 | 886,511 
L800 (1,445.271 (1800 = =G82.871 1826 12,676,263 1826 | 910 635 
1801 (1.945..21 (1801 849.002 (1827 /2,829,809 jis 900,199 
1802 (1.625.966 (}502 787 SUL DBR | - 1828 | 824,75) 
1803 (1,44+.540 [1803 os7 424 | | 
1204 (1.463 2s6 l1s04 B21.9 2 | | 
1805 (1.294 968 |pR05 929.998 
1806 (1.485.729 11806 1.044.005 | | 
(807 11,424,103 }1807 1.089.876 
after the restric- British vessels cleared outwards to all parts of the 

tions. world--- In slo, . . 2,088 O28 
In 1827, - - 2,829,029 
1808 1.372.810) a 
1809 1,531,152 | nao, .* © i an 
A610 (1,624,274 British tonnage entering from abroad--- 
ISli 1,507,353 ~ Iu 1815, . . 1,993,150 
1812 1,665,518 | In 1827, ini 2.77738" 
18130 wantug a 
ied 3.5%5 <r | Increase, - - i=4,.23n 
Sid Y.USs.ULY | ——— 


‘American tonnage employed in Foreign trade in 1815, embraces 
only about three-fourths of the year: the war having terminated to- 
wards the close of the first quarter. The tonnage of the two suc- 
eeding years, is 1.657, 595---or 


Fach - - R2 
1828 - - 





Decrease - . 


: [ To be continued. | 








FOR THE BANNER OF THE CONSTITUTION. 
TONNAGE OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Che advocates of the American System are laboring to 
misrepresent the actual condition of our tonnage. The; 
know that they are responsible to the nation for arresting 
the progress of our commercial marine; and, for the pur- 
pose of screening themselves from the just indignation of 
every*American, they are attompting, by the use of tables 
which they know to be fallacious, to deceive the public.— 
To remove all ravster\ and doubt as tothe actual condition 
Registers 
office the following table of tonnage in the foreign and 
coasting trade and fisheries during the three last years of 
which the returns have been received:— 


yf our navigation we have procured from the 
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adjoining State on thi 


A brief explanation of our laws and of the above table, 
will be sufficient to silence the learned writers in the Essex 
Register, New York American, and other American Sys- 
tem journals. 

ist. Every American registered vessel entering from 
abroad, must pay on each entry six cents perton. The first 
item in the above table exhibits the tonnage money,thus col- 
lected on our registered vessels on every return voyage 
within the year, whether from Europe, Asia, Atrica, or 
America---the West Indies, the Canadian shores of the 
Lakes; from Nova Scotia,or New Brunswick---whether reg- 
There were entered in this 
823,733 tons, including repeated 


istered vessels or steam bvats. 
way from abroad in 1S, 
voyages. 

Ji. Every registered vessel “entered in a district tn 
one State from a district in another State, except ut be an 
sea-coast, or On a navigable river or 


ilake, having on board goods taken in one State to be deliv- 
‘ered in another,” are liable, on every arrival, to pay six 
/cents per ton. The secoud item of the above table is made 
up of the tonnage mouey collected under this provision, and 


For 
example, vessels going annually from Northern to Southern 
ports with any cargo, for the purpose of loading in the lat- 
ter with cotton, nee, tobacco, flour, grain, lumber, &c. &c. 
for Europe, the West Lndies, Ac. dc. must pay the coast- 
lng tonnage on arriving at the 


levied on the same vessels included im the first item. 


Southern port, as well as the 
foreien tonnage on each arrival from abroad. Again,if a 

veo trom Massachusetts to 
New York, there takes a cargo to the West Indies, thence 
returns to New York, then takes a freight to Charleston, 
and trades im that way throughout the year, she must pay 


registered vessel takes any careo 


the tonnage duty on every entry, W hether coastwise or trom 
nnot take 
eense without returning to the district towhich she belongs. 
A vessel belonging to Maine, going from there tothe West 
ludies, returning to New York, and afterwards employed 
as areguiar packet between New York and Baltimore, or 
any port other than that to which she belongs, must in the 
same manner pay the tonnage duty on every entry. Such 
are the materials of which the second item ts made---being 


abroad; because she ec: out an annual coasting hi. 


nothing but the repetition of tonnage collected on the reg- 
This 
in all calculations of in- 
crease or decrease, tonnage is absolutely nominal. 

sd. The owners of all vessels enrolled and heensed for 
the coasting trade or fisheries, whether employed or not, are 


istered vessels previously entered on the first item. 


was 277.804 tons in IS2S; and 


! 


compelled to have a new enroliment or lieense, and to pay 
The whole of this 
tounage employed in coasting trade amounted in ISS, 
according to the above table, to 506,248 tons, in which are 
included the coasting tonnage of all that part of the Union 
whose commerce Was scarcely in cxistence, if at all in 1807 
—all our inland navigation, steam-boats and other boats 
and vessels of the Mississippi, Missouri, Ohio, Hudson, and 
Lakes Erie, Ontario, and Champlain. 
ith. lu the fourth item, ts included the tonnage of the 
isheries, amounting in ISS to 07,406 tons. It has been 
recently discovered, that more than one half of this tonnage 
is employed in the Mackerel! fishery, though sailing under 
a license and receiving the allowance from government, as 
if engeged in the Coed fishery. One of our most intelligent 


a tonnage duty of six cents annually. 
the 


thirds of this tonnage is actually employed tn the Mackerel 
ishery. As the Secretary ot the Treasury has taken meas- 
ures to arrest this violation of the law, there will probably 
be a considerable decline in the returns of tonnage actually 
employed in the Cod fishery. 

We have then, according to the above table, a_ total 
amount of tonnage tn the coasting trade and fisheries, em- 


ployed and not employed, of . - . 603,654 
Of this, the za/and navigation of our rivers, and 
lakes, our steam boats, &c. &c. compose 68,508 
And the increase in vessels, under 
20 tons, - . - . - 67,000 
ma 135.558 





which leaves, tons, 468,096 
This calculation is founded on the presumption, that the 
whole of our enrolled and licensed vessels, on which the 
owners are obliged to pay the tonnage duty annually, is ac- 
tually employed, though the fact is notoriously otherwise. 
We had, in 1SO7, when not a vessel of the United States 
was unemployed, boundaries did not 
extend even to the frontiers of Maine and Georgia, 360,834 
tons of enrolled and licensed tonnege. If the fact was sus- 
ceptible of demonstration—-if we could ascertain the amount 
of enrolled and licensed tonnage actually employed in an 
equal and the same cirele ofc mmerce, throughout the whole 
period, it would probably be discovered that we had more 
of this tonnage in active employment in 1SO7 than ip 1828. 
But without going into that inquiry, which is impractica- 
ble, we may veature to compare the enrolled and licensed 
tonnage, even of our ancient and limited extent of coast, 
with its present expanded line, from New Brunswick’ to 
Mexico. ‘The increase of the former and smaller circle in 
enrolled and licensed tonnage, all of which was employed, 
was, from 1789 to 1807, 203,165 tons. This was when we 
enjoyed free trade. The increase since the war, in the 
whole Union, embracing our inland navigation and that of 
Florida and Louisiana, averaging the two first with the two 
last years, (excluding 1815, which embraces only about 
three quarters of that year,) is actually but 94,335 tons, 
and of that increase, 67,600 tons is in vessels under 20 tons 
burthen! 


. . . ] 
und our commercial 





navigation, under a system of restrictions. 


ete 

Our foreign trade is in an infinitely worse condition 
That had. increased from 1789 to 1807, in our old and 
smaller commercial cirele, in tonnage actually enterins 
from abroad in each year, 962,547 tons! With the presen) 
euvlarged circle of our Union and with all Spanish Amerj,, 
added to the commercial world, our tonnage entering {roy 
abroad was, in 1828, actually 52,75] tons less than jt wo, 
in the first complete year after the war! The former w, 
the result of free trade—the latter of restrictions. Coy, 
paring our foreign tonnage in the same circle, we have ae. 
tually less now annually entering from abroad, than we ha¢ 
thirty-five years ago; that is, in 1795. 

But if the writers in the New York American and Ease. 
Register, desire to test the accuracy of their repeated de. 








" . . = 
ishermen has given it as his opimion, that at least two 


This is the condition of our coasting and inland 


clarations, that the aggregate tonnage of the United Sj. 


| has been and still is increasing, let them examine the Ry. 


gister’s table for the last three years, and they will discoye 
that the aggregate amount ts actually less in 1828 thay | 
either of the two preceding years; even less than the yeu 
IS26, so well known as a year of extraordinary depressig 
after the fatal cotton speculations of 1825. 

If these writers would wish to write more essays to prove 
the flourishing and growing condition of our navigatio 
and the decline of British navigation, let them Inspect the 
Register’s own table a second time, and perhaps they wil 
make the discovery, that while the foreign tonnage enter ip: 
our own ports has increased, in three vears, 28,777 tons 
the whole of ours actually declined 4352 tons; and if 
add to that, the increase in the second item, (which is mere 
ly nominal, being a repetition of what is embraced in th 
first,) the decline ts actually 33,268 tons in the last thy, 
Such is the accuracy of the writers in the “Amer; 
can System” Journals, and such the prosperity of America 


navigation! CORRECTOR. 


yeats. 





FRENCH COMMERCIAL SYSTEM. 
(Continued from page 220.) 

IV. The effects of this system, in its application to th. 
linen trade, have been precisely analogous. The value 
the foreign linen tunported into France in 1822, amounted 
to 36,000,000 francs (£1,440,000.)—In that year, however 
the cuty was raised so as to be almost prohibitory; and | 
Netherlanders, Prussians, and Germans, no longer «| 
to dispose of their goods 10 France, were obliged to reso 
to other markets. It is of importance, too, to observe, that 
this measure has entirely disappointed the expectations 0 
the manufacturers. “Phe high price of the linens made a 
home, prevented them from being used in the place of thos 
that were excluded; and obliged the consumers of linen 
to endeavor to fill up their place, as well as they coul 
with cottons. Previously to IS22, France had been a con 
siderable enirepot for foreign linens; and she had also ear 
ried on a considerable trade in bleaching and dyeing then 

Now, however, she has lost all these ad 
vantages. ‘Thus an inconsiderable extension of the cotta 
manufacture has been purchased by the sacrifice of an 
tremely beneficial trade, amounting to nearly a million an 
a half a vear; together with the advantages derived frou 
the entrepot for foreign linens, and the employment of |: 
bor upon them. 

We believe we have already said more than enough | 
show, that the restrictions imposed on the importation af 
foreign iron, sugar, and other products, into France, are 1 
the highest degree prejudicial to all her best interests. 
But we should form a very incomplete idea of the effect of 
these restrictions, if we supposed it to consist merel\ 
their influence in deterigrating the quality, and raising ! 
price, of the prohibited articles. Their indirect operation 
is by far the most noxious. By forcing France to raise, 
home, articles tor the production of which she has no natu 
al or acquired capabilities, they have very greatly narrowed 
the exportation, and conseque ntl, the growth of those art 
cies in the production of which she is superior to eve 
other country. All commerce being bottomed ona fa 
principle of reciprocity, a country that refuses to impor 
must cease to export. By excluding foreign produce—\y 
refusing to admit the sugar of Brazil, the cottons and hare 
ware of England, the tron of Sweden, the linens of Germe 
ny, and the cattle of Switzerland and Wirtemburg, France 
has done all that was in her power to drive the merchant: 
of those countries from her markets. ‘They are not less 
anxious than formerly to obtain her wines, brandies, and 
silks; inasmuch, however, as commerce is merely an es 
change of products, and as France will accept very few o 
the products belonging to others, they cannot, how anxious 
soever, maintain that extensive and mutually be neficial i- 
tercourse with her they would otherwise carry on; they 
sell little to her, and their purchases are, of course propor 
tionally diminished. 

This, indeed, is in all cases the necessary and inevitable 
effect of the prohibitive system. It never fails to lessen 
exportation to the same extent that it lessens importation; 
so that when least injurious, it merely substitutes one sor 
of industry for another—the production of the article tha 
had been obtained from the foreigner, in the place of the 
production of that which had been sent to him as an equ!’ 
alent. 

It is, we incline to think, unnecessary, notwithstandin 
Mr. Saddler’s book has reached a second edition, to se! 


for exportation. 


better for us to fetch cotton-wool from Carolina, sugar from 
the West Indies, tea from China, and claret from France, 
than to attempt to raise them or substitutes for them, 4: 
rectly at home. But deeply as England is indebted ™ 
commerce, it is not more advantageous to her than it migh' 
be to France. Not only is the Jetter extremely well situa’ 



















about proving that commerce is a good thing; and that it !s 
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ed for carrying on an extensive intercourse with foreign | the great market for this species of produce, the statements 
countries, but she 's largely supplied with several produc-| in the Memoire a? Appui, are taken from the custom-house 


tions, Which, were xhe to adopt a liberal commercial sys-| returns. 
tem, would meet witli a ready and advantageous sale abroad, | on, and they show an extraordinary falling off. 


Their accuracy may, therefore, be depended up- 
Previous 


and enable her to furnish equivalents for the largest amount} tothe Revolution, the exports amounted to 100,000 tons a 


of umports. 
roduction of cloves, 1s not more decided than that enjoyed 
by France in the produstion of wine. Her claret, burgun- 
dy, champagne, and brandy,are unrivalled; and furnish of 
themselves the materials of a vast commerce. Indeed, the 
production of wine, is yext to the ordinary business of agri- 
culture, by far the mogi extensive and valuable branch of 
industry in France. 


{ 





The superiority enjoyed by Amboyna in the! year; but since 1820, they have only been as follows :— 


TONS. TONS. 

1820, 61.110. 1824, 38,625. 
1, 63,244. Do, 46314. 

2, 39,955. G, 45,464. 

3, ood. 7, 54,482. 


“9 
[t is also stated. (Memoire, p. 33,) that a large proportion 


it is estimated by the landholders| of these experts has been made on speculation; and that 


an merchants of the Jepartinent of the Gironde, in the ad-| the markets of Russia, the Netherlands, Hamburg, &c. are 
mirable Petition et, Memoire al Appui, (No. 11 of the glutted with French wines for which there is no demand. 
Pieces specified at fae head of this article,) presented by |}*Dans ce moment,’ (25 April 1S828,) it is said in the Me- 
them to the Chambours, thai the quantity of wine annually | moire, ‘il existe en cousiguation, a Hambourg, 12, a 15,000 


produced in Franee, amouts, at an average, to about lorty 
millions of hectolitves, or 1060 millions of gallons; that its 
value is not less Jian trom SOO to 1000 millions of franes, 
or from thirty-twy to forty miilions sterling; and that up- 
wards of three millions of individuals are employed in its 
production. ly some of the southern departments, it is of 
paramount imysortance. The population of the Gironde, 
exclusive of tae great commercial city of Bordeaux,amounts 
to 482,832 1ndividuals, of whom no tewer than 226,000 are 
supposed to be directly engaged in the cultivation of the 
Ville . 

Here, then, is a branch of industry in which France has 
no competitor, which even now affords employment for 
ahout a tenth part of her population, and which is susecepti- 
ble of indefinite extension. ‘The value ot the wines, bran- 
dies, vinegars, &c. exported from France, at an average of 
the three years ending with 1790, amounted to about | fty- 
one millions of frances, or upwards of two millon sterling. 
The annual exports of wine from Bordeaux only, exceeded 
100,000 tons; and as the supply of wine might be tnereas- 
ed to almost any amount, France has, in this single article, 
the means of carrying on the most extensive and Jucrative 
commerce. ‘Le gouvernement francals,’ says M. Chaprtal 
in his work Sur lIndustre Francaise. ‘doit les plus yrands 


encouragements a la eulture des \ iynes, soit qu'il considere 
cps products relativement a la cohsomination tterisure soit 
qu'il les envisage sous le rapport de notre commerce avec, 
Petranger, dont i est neffit la base essentielle.’ 

But instead of Jaboring to extend this branch of indus- 
ty, government has not scrupled to sacrifice it to the in- 
rests of the on founders, and the planters of Martinique 
and Guadaloupe! They have not killed the goose for tl 
ake of the golden eggs, but for the sake of the offal sh 
tad picked up. M. de 
Saint Crieq was at all aware that such would be the effect 
{ his policy. His ts onl one instance, among the myri- 
wis that may be specified, to prove that ignorance in a min- 
ster is quite as pernicious as bad intentions. The consid- 
ration, apparently, not a very recondite one, that notwith- 
tanding the bounty of nature, wine was not gratuitously 
produced in France, and could not, therefore, be exported 
cacept for an equivalent, seems never to have occurred to 
the President of the French Board of Trade. But those 
whose interests were at stake, did not fail to apprise him 
that such was really the case. In 1822, when the projeci 
for raising the duties on sugar, iron, linens, &c. was under 
discussion, the merchants of Bordeaux, Nantes, Marseilles, 
and other great commercial cities, and the wine vrowers ol 
the Gironde, and some other departments, presented peti- 
tions to the Chambers, in which they truly stated, that it 
Was a contradiction and,an absurdity to attempt selling to 
the foreigner, without, at the same ume, buying from him; 
and expressed their conviction that the linposition of the 
duties in question would be fatal to the commerce of 
France, and would consequently inflict a very serious inju- 
von the wine-growers and silk manufacturers. These 
representations did not, however, meet with a very cour- 
cous reception. ‘They were stigmatized as the work of 
ignorant and interested persons. The Chambers approved 
ue policy of ministers; and in their ardour to extend and 
erfect it, did not hesitate deeply to injure branches of in- 
ustry on which several millions of persons are dependent, 
i order that a few comparatively insignificant businesses, 
fowise suited to France, and supporting 100,000 persons, 

hight be bolstered up and protected! 

The event has shown that the anticipations of the mer- 
thants were but too well founded. Thereis a discrepency 
i the accounts laid before the commission by government, 
aid those given in the above mentioned Petition et Me- 
sure al Appui from the Gironde. M. de Saint Cricq 
gives no information as to the source whence his informa- 
‘on was derived; so that it is impossible to say what de- 
sree of credit it is entitled to. According to his tables 
te export of wine’from France is, at this moment, almost 
tiactly the same as in 1789. It is, however, plain that, 
tal there not been some powerful counteracting cause in 
‘eration, the export of wine ought to have been very 
Peatly augmented. ‘The United States, Russia, England, 
tussia, and all those countries that have at all times been 
Ye great importers of French wines, have made prodigious 
‘vances in wealth and population since 1789; and, had 

“‘ommerce with them not been subjected to injurious 
"trictions, there is every reason to think that their im- 
Ports of French wine would have been much greater now 
"un at any former period. 

But the truth is, as has been already hinted, that the ac- 
‘tats laid before the Commissiam by M. de Saint Cricq 
Fentitled to extremely little credit. 


We do not, indeed, imagine that 


D 
d 





, In so far as respects ' selves by our losses, and developing their commercial sys- 
" €xports of wine from Bordeaux, which bas always been | tem on the wreck of ours. 


‘barriques de vin pour compte des proprietaires du departe- 
‘ment de la Gironde, qui seront trop heureux s’ils ne per- 
‘dent que leur capital.’ 

This extraordinary decline, in the foreign demand, has 
been accompanied by a corresponding glut of the home 
market, a heavy fall of prices, and the ruin of a great num- 
ber of merchants and agriculturists. It is estimated, that 
there were,in April, 1828, no fewer than 600,000 tons oi 
wine in the Gironde, for which no outlet could be found; 
and the glut, in the other de; 


partments, is said to have been 
proporticnaliy great. 


‘The fall in the price of wine has re- 
acted on the vineyards, most of which have become quite 
unsaleable; and a total stop has been put to every sort oi 
improvement. Nor have matters been tn the least mended 
during the current vear. On the contrary, they seem to be 
gradually getting worse. Such is the poverty of the pro- 
prietors that wine is now frequently seized, and sold by th 
revenue officers in payinent of arrears of taxes; and it ap- 
pears, from some late statements in the Memorial Bordelais, 
(a newspaper published at Bordeaux,) that the wine so sold 
has not recently fetched more, at an average, than about 
two-thirds of the cost of its production! 

Such are the effects that the restrictive system of policy 
has had on the wine trade of France—on a branch of indus- 
iry which as we have already seen, employs three millions 
of people. It is satisfactory, however, to observe, that the 
land owners and merchants are fully aware of the source of 
in Which they are involved. They know that 
they are pot suffering from hostile or vindictive measures 
on the part of foreigners, but from the blind and senseless 
policy of their own government; that they are victims of an 
attempt to counteract the most obvious principles—to make 
France produce articles directly at home, which she might 
obtain from the foreigner in exchange for wine, brandy, 
&c. at a third or a fourth part of the expense they now 
They cannot export, because they are not allowed 
to unport. Hence they do not ask for boupties and prohi- 
bitions; on the contrary, they disclaim al) such quack nos- 
trums, and demand, what can alone be useful to them and 
beneficial to the country, a free commerciai system. 


the misery 


cist. 


“Considered in itseli, (say the land owners and mer- 
chants of the Gironde) the prohibitive system 1s the most 
deplorable of errors. Nature, in her infinite variety, has 
dispensed to every country particular attributes. She has 
unpressed on each soil its true use, and it is by the diversity 
of productions and wants, that she has sought to unite man- 
kind by an universal bond, and to create the relations be- 
tween them which have produced commerce and civiliza- 
tion. 

What is the basis of the prohibitive system? A mere 
chimera, which consists in endeavouring to sell to the for- 
eigner without buying of him. 

W hat then, is the immediate consequence of a prohibi- 
tory system! or, in other words of monopoly! It is, that a 
country placed under its dominion, cannot sell its products 
to the foreigner. Hence she recoils on herse!f, and the 
impossibility of selling her surplus, connects itself with the 
necessity of paying more for what she needs. Our manu- 
facturing interest does not require to make it fruitful; e1- 
ther the favor of a monopoly, or of that mass of artifice and 
succor, which, beyond every thing else, has imposed a load 
upon the country. A wise commercial hberty, a political 
economy based on nature in connection with civilization, 
in harmony with al] true interests, such was its only want. 
Left to its natural flight it would have extended itself over 
France after 1814, as it did in 1789; it would have formed 
the richest branch of its agriculture; it would have caused 
a rich and vigorous sap to flow through both its natal soil, 
and the entire soil of the kingdom; it would still have at- 
tracted to our shores the Commerce of the world, and 
France, in lieu of converting herself with difficulty into a 
manufacturing country, would have re-conquered by the 
force of events, an incontestible superiority as an agricul- 
tural country. 

A contrary system has prevailed. 

The ruin ef one of the most important Departments of 
France; distress in the neighboring departments; the gen- 
eral decay of the south; an immense population attacked 
in the means of their very existence; an enormous capital 
endangered; the prospect of being unable to reduce the 
tax on our impoverished and denuded soil; prodigious loss 
to all the Departments of which we are tributaries; a rapid 
decrease in those departments of our consumption which 
are valuable to the North; the general stagnation of com- 
merce, with all its accompanying disasters; all the losses 
which it produces, and “Il the material, political, or moral 
evils which are in its train; other nations enriching them- 





OO ee ee se 
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‘Such are the bitter fruits of a system of which we have 
been the principal victims.’---( Memoire.) 


This, let it not be forgotten, is the well authenticated 
account given by 12,363 land owners and merchants of the 





practical operation and real effect of that very system of 


policy which Mr. Saddler, and others of that hopeful school. 
are exerting themselves to recommend to the Parliament 
of England. 

The effect of this precious system upon the silk trade ot 

France, the most important branch of her manufacturing 
industry, and one in which she had long the superiority, 1s 
sunilar, and hardly less destructive. Her prohibitions have 
forced others to manufacture for themselves, so that the 
foreign demand for silks 1s rapidly diminishing. It is stat- 
ed. inthe Observations Addressees a la Commission d’ En- 
quete (NO. 6. at the head of this article,) by the delegate 
of the Chamber of Commerce of Lyons, that the silk manu- 
facture is in the worst possible state. He observes: 
“That which should especially excite the solicitude ot 
Government, and decide it to meet our views, ts the deplo- 
rable, the alarming state of the Manufacturing interest at 
Lyons: 

The four years from 1824 to 1827, shew a deficit com- 
pared with the preceding four years, which exceeds 150,- 
000 kilogrammes in the exports to Germany alone; 1828 
and the current vear, 1820, give us a long progression of 


(p- 11.) 


decrease still more frighiful.’’* 


It is further stated, in a Report by the manufacturers of 
Lyons, that there were 26,000 looms employed in that city 
in 1824, while at the present there are not more than 15,000. 
‘The competition of Switzerland and England has been 
chiefly instrumental in producing these effects. At 
Zurich, where there were only 3,000 looms employed in 
IS15, there are now more than 5,000; and at Eberfeld, 
where there were none in [S17, there are now above 1,000. 
Switzerland is said to have in all 10,000 looms employed at 
this moment, in the manufacture of plain broad silks. 


The distresses.and complaints of the wine growers, and 
of the merchants of al! the great towns, though they have 
not prevailed on ministers to relax in the felo de se policy 
in which they have embarked, have induced them to enter 
into some investigations with respect to its operations.— 
The pe titioners were anxious that their statements should 
be ¢ KXamined by committe ts of the Chambers. ; ‘his pro- 
posal was not, however, relished by Ministers; but on their 
recommendation, a Commission was :ppointed, ‘pour Pera- 
men des certaines questions de legislation commerciale;’ and 
the first two Pieces named at the head of this article, are 
the earliest products of its labors. As might be expected, 
the inquiry is not nearly so efficient as it would have been 
had it been carried on by a fairly selected Commnttee of 
the Chambers. Still, however, the evidence given by the 
persons examined is very important, and throws a great 
deal of light on many interesting questions. In selecting 
the members of the Commission, the minister, of course, 
took care that the majority should be decidedly favorable 
to lis views; and the real object of the resume, or compte 
rendu of the evidence, given along with it, is not so much 
io exhibit a clear view of the points which had been estab. 
lished; as to defend the policy of government. The comp- 
te rendu attached to the Enguete sur les Sucres,is one of 
the most miserable specimens of reasoning we have ever 
seen. A moderate degree of commercial freedom, accord- 
ing to M. Pasquier, is a good thing, but rigid prohibitions, 
are infinitely better! The changes recommended by the 
Commission are therefore, of no importance: and unless 
the Chambers interpose, Frafce .will continue, for am ap- 
parently indefinite period, to be blessed by the ‘Continent- 
al System.’ 


We, however, entertain very little doubt but that the 
Chambers will interpose. The distress in the South of 
France is become so very intense, an¢ affects so numerous 
and powerful a class, that it ts impossible to suppose that 
their complaints can continue to be disregarded. In fact, 
if we except the forest proprietors and the raisers of beet- 
root sugar, there is not a class in France that is not deeply 
injured by the existing system. Every department of in- 
dustry suffers frem the high price and bad quality of the 
machines and other implements made of iron: while owing 
to the ircreased price of timber, the iron-masters are in- 
volved in the greatest difficulties, and the whole population 
is affected by the dearth of fuel. The prohibitory duty on 
foreign sugar, by giving an artificial stimulus to the beet- 
root cultivation, threatens the total ruin of that West India 
interest, to protect which it was imposed. The prohibition 
of foreign linens, redounds only to the advantage of the cot. 
ton trade; and this again is depressed in consequence of the 
expensiveness of machinery, and the restrictions on the 
importation of foreign yarn. In short the prohibitive sys- 
tem has done almost irreparable injury to France. It has 
forced her capital into businesses which she cannot carry 
on with advantage, and in which she is sure, do what she 
will, to be excelled by others; at the same time that it has 
essentially injured these great departments in which she is 
superior to every one else. 





* Education, according to Mr. Dupin, is at a very low ebb if Ly- 
ons. Of the young men of twenty years of age, it was foun, in 
1827, that of 885 who were examined,285 could read and write; 329 
could read only, and 221 could do neither. In the remainder of the 
department, of 1916 young mep, 787 could read and write; 199 
could only read, and 993 were ignorant of both.-P. 22. 

To be continued. 
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CONGRESSIONAL DEBATES. 
MR. HAYNE’S SECOND SPEECH 


IN REPLY TO MR. WEBSTER. 





SENATE. 
Wepnespay, Jan. 27. 

On Mr. Wensrer taken his seat, Mr. Hayne rose and 
said: 

I do not rise at this late hour, Mr. President, to go at 
large into the controverted questions between the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts and myself, but merely to correct 
some very gross errors into which he has fallen, and to 
afford explanations on some points, which, atter what has 
fallen from that gentleman, may perhaps be considered 
as requiring explanation. The genileman has attempted, 
through the whole course of his argument, to throw upon 
me the blame of having provoked this discussion Though 
standing himself at the very head and source of this angry 
controversy, which has flowed from bim down to me, he 
insists that [ have troubled the waters. In order to give 
color to this charge, (wholly unfounded, sir, as every gen- 
tleman of this body will bear witness,) he alludes to my 
excitement when | first rose to answer the centieman, al- 
ter he had made his attack upen the South. He charges 
me with having then confessed that I had something rank- 


ling in my bosom which I desired to discuarge. Sir, 1 
have no recollection of having used that word. Hf it did 


escape me, however, in the excitement of the moment, it 
was indicative not of any personal hostility towards that 
Senator for in truth, sir. I felt none—but proceeded trom 
a sensibility, which could net but be « xcited by what I 
had a mght to consider as an unprovoked and most un- 
warrantable attack upou the Sout). through me. 

lhe gentleman hoasts that he has escaped unhurt in the 
conflict. The shaft, it seems, was shot by too feeble an 
arm toreach its destination. Sir, lam giad to hear this. 
Judging from the actions of the gentleman, | had teared 
that the arrow nad penetrated even more deeply than | 
could have wished. From the beating of his breast, and 
the fone and manner of the wer tle riati. I should lear he is 
most sorely wounded, Ina better Spirit, however, 1 will 
say. | hope his wounds may heal kindly, and leave no 
scars behind; and let me assure the gentleman, that how- 
ever deep! the arrow may have penetrated, its point was 
notenvenomed. It wassho! iv atair and manly fight, and 
with the twang of the bow, have fled the feelings which 
impelled it. The gentleman indignantly repels the 
charge of having avoided the Senator from Missouri, [Mr. 
Benron,| and selected me as his adversary, from any ap- 
prehension of being overmatched. Sir, when T found the 
centleman passing over in silence the argument~ of the 
Senator from Missouri, which had charged the East with 
hostility towards the We st, and directing his artillery 
against me, who had made no such { harge, I had a right 
to inquire into the cause of so extraor inary a proceeding. 
[ suggested some as probable, and among them, that to 
Sir, 
has he now given any sufficient reason for the extraordi- 
nary course of which I have complained? At one moment 
he tells that “he cid not hear al! of the argument of the 
gentleman from Missouri,” and again, “that having found 
“a responsible endorser of the bill, he did not think proper 
to pursue the drawer.” 
swered the arguments which he did not hear, why attribute 
them to me, whom he did hear, and by whom they were 
certainly not urged? If he was determined to pursue the 
parties to the bill, why attempt to throw the responsibilits 
on one who was neitherthe drawer nor the endorser? Let 
me once more, sir, put this matter on its true footing. | 
will net be forced to assume a position in which T have 
not chosen to place myself. Sor, [ disclaim any intention 
whatever in mv Original remarks on the public lands, to 
impute to the East hostility towards the West. I impute 
none. I did net utter one word to that effect. T said 
nothing that could be tortured into an attack upon the 
East 

I did not mention the “accursed tariff”’—a phrase which 
the gentieman has put into my mouth. | did not even im- 
pute the policv of Mr. Rush to New England. In alluding 
to that policy T noticed its source, and spake of it as | 
thought it deserved. Sir, Lam aware that a gentleman 
who rises without premeditation.'o throw out his ideas on 
a question before the House, may use expressions of the 
force and extent of which he may, at the time, not be fully 
I should not, therefore, rely so confidently on ny 
own recollections, but for the circumstance. that I have 
not found one gentleman who heard my remarks, except 
the Senator from Massa husetts himself, | who supposed 
that one word bad fallen from mv lips that called for a re- 
ply of ‘he tone and character of that which the gentleman 
from Massachusetts thought proper to pronounce - not 
one, who supposed that I had thrown out any imputations 
against the East, or justly subjected myself or the South 
to rebuke, unless, indeed, the principles tur which I con- 
tended were so monstrous, as to demand unmeasured re- 
probation. Now, Sir, what were those principles? I have 
already shown, that, whether sound or unsound, they are 
not separated by a “hair’s breadth” from those contended 
for by the gentleman himself in 1825, and, therefore, that 
he, of all men, had the least right to take exceptions to 
them. 

Sir, the gentleman charges me with having unnecessari- 
ly introduced the slave question; with what justice, let 
those determine who heard that gentleman pointing out the 
superiority of Ohio over Kentucky, and attributing it to 


which the gentleman take. cuch etrang exception 


Well, sir, if the gentleman an- 


aware 


Pv) 


that happy stroke of New England policy, by which slave- 

ry was forever excluded North of the Ohio river. Sir, I 

was wholly ata loss to conceive why that topic had been 

introduced here at all, until the gentleman followed it up, 

by an attack upon the principles andthe policy pf the 

South. When that was dene, the object was apparent, 
and it became my duty to take up the gauntlet which the 

gentleman had thrown down, and to come out, without re- 

serve, in defence of our institutions, and our principles. 

The gentleman charges us with a morbid sensibility on 

this subject. Sir, it is natural and proper that we should 

be sensitive on that topic, and we must continue so, just so 

long as those who do not live among us, shall be found 
meddling with a subject, with which they have nothing to 
do, and about which they know nothing. But, sir, we will 
agree, now, ienceforth, and forever, to avoid this subject 
altogether, never even mention the word slavery on this 
floor, if gentlemen on the other side will only consent not 
o intrude it upon us by forcing it unnecessarily into de- 
bate. When introduced however, whether by a bint, or a 
sneer, by the imputation of weakness to slave-holding 
States, or any other way, we must be governed entirely by 

our own discretion, as to the manner in which the attack 
must be met. When the proposition was made here, to 
appropriate the public lands to emancipation, | met it with 
a protest. 1 have now met an attack of a diflerent char- 
acter by argument 

The gentleman in alluding to the Hartford Convention 
told us he had nothing to do with it, and had nothing to 
say eitherfor or against it, and yet he undertook, at the 
same time, to recommend that renowned assembly as 
a precedent to the South. 

Sir, unkind as my allusion to the Hartford Convention 
has been considered by its supporters, 1 apprehend that 
this disclaimer of the gentleman’s, will be regarded as “the 
unkindest cut of all.” When the gentleman spoke of the 
Carolina Conventions, of Colleton, and Abbeville, let me 
tell him, that be spoke of that whic!) never had existence, 
except in bis own imagination, There have, indeed, been 
meetings of the people in those districts, composed, sir, of 
as high-minded and patriotic men as any country can boast 
of: but we have had no “convention” as vet; and when 
South Carolina shall resort to such a measurefor the re- 
dress of her crievances, let me tell the gentleman that, of 
all the assembhes that have ever been convened iw this 
country, the Hartford Convention is the very last we shail 
consent to .ake as an example; nor will it find move tavor 
in our eyes, trom being recommended to us by the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts. Sir, we would scern to take ai- 
vantage of difficulties created by a foreign war, to wring 
from the federal government a redress even of our grievan- 
ces. Weare standing up for our constitutional rights im 
a time of profound peace; but if the country should, un- 
happily, be involved in a war to-morrow, we shonld be 
found flving to the standard of our country—first driving 
back the common enemy, and then insisting upon the res- 
toration of our rahts, 

The gentleman, speaking ofthe tariff and internal im- 
provements, said, in supporting these measures he had but 
followed “a Carolina lead.” He also quoted, with high 
encomium, the opinions of the present Chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means of the other House, in re- 
lation to the latter subject. Now, sir, it is prope: that the 
Senato: from Massachusetts should be, once for all, in- 
formed. that South Carolina acknowledges no leaders, 
whom she is willing blindly to follow, ia any course of 
policy. The “Carolina doctrines,” in relation to the “A- 
werican system,’’ have been expounded to us by the reso- 
lutions of her legislature, and the remonstrances of ‘her 
citizens, now upon vour table; and when the gentleman 
shows us one of her distinguished sons expressing different 
sentiments, be neither changes her principles, nor subjects 
the State to a charge of inconsistency. Sir, no man can 
entertain a higher respect than I do. for the distinguished 
talents, high character, and manly independence of the 
serntleman alluded to. (Mr McDurrie); but if he now en- 
tertains the opinions attributed to him, in relation to inter- 
nal improvements and the public lands, there can be no 
doubt that his sentiments, in these respects, difler’ widely 
from those of a large majority of the people of South Car- 
olina: while in relation to the tariff, and other questions 
of vital importance, he not only goes heart and hand with 
us, but is himself a host. 

The gentleman consiers the tariff of 1816, and the bo- 
nus bill, as the foundations of the American system, and 
intimates, that the former would not have prevailed but 
for South Carolina votes. Now, 
1816, think a great mistake prevails throughout the 
country, in regarding it as the commencement of the ex- 
isting policv. That was not a bill for increasing, but for 
reducing duties. During the war, double duties had been 
resorted to, for raising the revenue necessary for its pro- 
secution. Manufactures had sprung up under the protec- 
tion incidentally afforded by the restrictive measures and 
the war. On the restoration of peace, a scale of duties 
was to be established, adapted to the situation in which the 
country was, by that event, placed. All agreed that the 
duties were to be reduced, and that this reduction must be 


gradual. We had a debt on our hands of $140, or $150,- 
060,000. Admonished by recent experience, a navy was 


to be built up, and an extensive system of fortifications 
to be commenced. The operation, too, of a sudden re- 
duction of duties upon the manufactures which had been 
forced into existence by the war, and which then bore 
their fuil proportion of the direct taxes, was also to be 





sir, as to the tariff of 


ces, it was determined to reduce the duties gradually, unt; 
they should reach the lowest amount necessary for revep. 
ue in time of peace. Such, sir, was the true character of 
the tariff law of 1816. By that bill (reported, sir, by the 
lamented Lowndes, a steady opponent of the protectin, 
system) the duties on woollen and cetton goods were at 
once reduced to 25 per cent, with a provision, that the 
should, in the course of three years, be further reduced to 
29 percent; while, by the tariff of 1824, the duties on the 
same articles were at once increased to 30 per cent, and 
were to go on increasing to $74 per cent. and by the tariff 
of 1828, have been carried much higher. And yet the 
tariff of 1816 is now quoted as an authority for the tarifis 
of 1824, and 1828; by which, duties admitted to be aj. 
ready high enough for all the purposes of revenue, are to 
vo en increasing, vear a‘ter vear, forthe avowed Purpose 
of promoting domestic manufactures, by preventing impor. 
tations. Suppose, sir, the New England gentlemen were 
now to join the South in going back to a tariff for reven. 
ue. and were to propose to us gradually te reduce all the 
existing duties, so that they sheuld come down in two or 
three years, to fifteen or twenty per cent would the ren. 
tleman consider us as sending in our adhesion to the Amer. 
iean system, by voting for such a reduction? And if not, 
how can he charge the supporters of the tariff of 1814. 
with being the fathers of that system? In this view of the 
subject, it is net at all material, whether the Representa- 
‘tives from Seuth Carolina voted for that measure or not; 
or whether the passage of the bill depended on their votes 
On looking into the Journals, however, it will be found 
that the bill actually passed the House of Representative: 
by a vote of eighty-eight to fifty-four; and would have 
succeeded, if every member from South Carolina had vot- 
ed against it. 

The gentleman next mentions the “Bonus bill.” as the 
first step in the system of internal improvemert. That 
was a bill, sir, not appropriating, but setting apart a fixed 
sum (the bank bonus) for internal improvements, to be 
‘istributed among the Stetes, on principles of perfect equal. 
ity,and to be applied “by consent of the States” them. 
selves. Though Mr. Madison put his veto on that bill, it 
was supposed, at the time, to be in the spirit of his own 
message; and though I must expres’ my dissent from the 
measure, no doubt can exist, that if the system of interna! 
improvement had been prosecuted on the principles oj 
that bill, mach of the inequality and injustice that have 
since taken place, would have been avoided. But, sir, | 
am by no means disposed to deny, or to conceal the fact. 
that a considerable change has taken place in the Southern 
States, and in South Carolia in particular, in relation to 
internal improvements, since that measure was first broach- 
ed, at the close of the last war. Sir, when we were res- 
tored to a state of peace, the attention of our prominent 
statesmen was directed to plans for the restoration of the 
country from the wounds of the war, and the public mind 
received a strong impulse towards internal improvements. 
The minds of the eminent inen of the South had, by the 
events of that war. received, for the time, a direction rather 
favorable to the enlargement of the powers of the Goverr- 
ment. They bad seen the public arm paralized by the op- 
position to that war, and it was quite natural, that they 
should, at that time, rather be disposed to strengthen than 
to weaken the powers of the Federal Government. Inte:- 
nal improvements sprang up in that heated sol, and I have 
no doubt that as a new question, hardly examined, and ve- 
ry little understood, the people of the South, for a short 
period, took up the belief that, to a certain extent. and un- 
der certainy guards, the system could be beneficially and 
constitutionally pursued. Bat, sir, before time had beeu 
allowed for the formation of any fixed and settled opin- 
Hens, the evils of the system were so fully developed, the 
injustice, the inequality, the corruption, flowing from it, 
and the alarming extent of powers claimed for the Federal 
covernment, by its supporiers, became so manifest, as the- 
roughly to satisfy the South, that the system of internal in- 
provement, on the principles on which it was to be admi- 
istered, was not only unequal and unjust, but a mest alaru- 
ing innovation on the Constitution. 

The gentleman has alluded tomy own vote on the sur- 
vey bill of 1824. Sir, [have to return him my thanks for 
having afforded me by that allusion, an opportunity of ex- 
plaining my conduct in relation to the system of internal 
improvements. At the time thatl was called to a seat in 
this House, I had been, for many years, removed from po- 
litical life, and engaged in the arduous pursuit of a pro- 
fession, which abstracted me almost entirely from the ex- 
amination of political questions. The gentleman tells us 
he had not made up his own mind on this subject as late 
as 1817. Sir, I had not even fully examined it in 1823. 
But even at that time, I entertained doubts, both as to the 
constitutionality and expediency of the system. I came 
bere with these feelings, and before I was yet warm in wy 
seat, the survey bill of 1824 was brought up. We were 
then expressly told by its advocates, that its object was, 
not to establish a system of internal improvements, but 
merely to present to Congress and the country, a full view 
of the whole ground, leaving it hereafter to be decided 
whether the system should be prosecuted, and if so, 00 
what principles? Sir, I was induced to believe, that 1 
great work would be undertaken until the objects of tha! 
survey bill should be accomplished—that is to say, unt! 
the President should submit the whole scheme in on? 
connected view, so that we should have before us 4 
once, all the measvres deemed to be of “national in 
portance,” te which the attention of Congress might bt 





taken into consideration; and under all these circumstan- 


directed. 
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were alone intended to be embraced in the bill, and that in 
one or two years, the whole of the surveys, would be com- 

leted, when Congress would ave it in thei power to de- 
cide whether the system should be carried onat ail.and if so, 
ov what principles? Sir, | kuow that more tian one gen- 
(leman who voted for the survey bill of 1824, expressly 
stated at the time, that they did not intend to commit 
themselves On the general question; and I was one ot that 
number. Andit was expressly because I did not consider 
that bill, as committing those who supported it, for or 
against any system of Iniernal Improvement, that I voted 
against every amendment, calculated to zive any expres- 
sion of opinion, One way or the otuer. L was unwilling to 
deprive it of the character which it bore on its iace, as a 
measure intended merely to bring belore the public in a 
single view, the entire scheme, so as to enable us to judge 
ofits practicability and expediency. Sir, inal! these views 
and expectations, I was deceived. By the year 1826, it 
came to be fully understood that these surveys were never 
to be finished, and that $50,000 per annum wasto be ap- 
propriated merely to give puopularit, to ‘he system, by teed- 
ing the hopes of the peopie in all parts of tue country. 
Inthe meantime, too, appropriations Were made and new 
works commenced, just as if uo surveys were going on. 
Sir, as soon as I discovered the true character ol the sur- 
vey bill, I opposed it openly on tms floor, and Lave since 
constantly voted against all appropriations for SUPVESS, 
Sir, as tothe system of Internai improvement, my first 
impressions against it were fully confine le very soou 
after I took my seat bere, and xcept in cases which I 
consider as exceptions from the general rule.) T have uni- 
formly voted against all appropriations tor loternal Im- 
provements, agains’ the Cumberland Road, the Ciesa- 


neake and Delaware Canal, and all otner works of a simi- | 
‘ar character. 


But, sit. if the So ith, or the statesmen ol the 
South, had comruoitted themselves ever so deeply on this 
subject, dues the geutleman from Massachusetts suppose, 
it would afford any excuse for their continued support of a 
system conducted on principles which now manitestly ap- 
pear to be as unconstitutional as they are unequal and un 
just? Surely not. ) 
The gentleman has made his detence for his conduct in 
relation to the tariflot 1828. Ile considers the country as 
being committed by the tarifl of 1824, to go on with the 
system. Sir, we wholly deny that the country is in any 
way committed, or that ¢ OLZVESS | ould coamititen such 


a subject, much less to the support of a ruimous, unjust, | 


and unconstitutional policy. But how, if such a coaimit- 
lal were possible, could the muposien of a dut SO 
per cent. commit us to the imposition of duties of 50° or 
100? The gentleman is mistaken im supposing that | 
charged him with having in 1820, denounced the tariff as 
“ulterly unconstitutional: I said that he bad called its 
constitutionality in question | have now before me the 
) oceedings of the Boston meeting, iu which | relerred, 
and will read them, that there hay be no mistake on the 
subject. la the resolutions rv ported by a committee, (of 
ch Mr. W. was 
things-— 

1. “Resolved, That no of 
0 any amount of taxes equals apporie eo, and impose j 


SO of 


whi a2 tmemouer);) if Was ainong oliier 


ior the purpose of raisin revenue tecessary tor the supe 
port of government, but that taxes imnosed on the peo- 
pe for the benefit of any one class of men |the 
tare rs] are equally inconsistent with the principles 
Usnstitution and with sound poly.” 


nan! 


otf 


we 


the 


2. “Resolved, That, in our opinion, the proposed tariff, 
A. } 


ithe principles on which ifis avows div founded, would, 
ii adopted, have a tendency, however ailerent may be the 
motives of those who recommend them. ‘o diminish the 
industry, impede the prosperity, and corrupt the morals of 
HT people.” 

lu support of these anti-tanfi reso! 
nanimously adopted ) Mr. Weelste: sard— 


tions which were 

“There is a power in wames; and those who had press 
ti the tariff on Congress and on the country, bad repre- 
sented it as immediately, and almost exclusively connected 
with domestic industry, and national rice penden e, In 
Lis opinion, no measure could prove more injurious to the 
industry of the country, and nothing Was more fanciful 
(van the opinion, that national independence rendered such 
ameasure necessary. He certainly thought it might be 
voubted, whether Congress would not be acting somewhat 
against the spirit and intention of the constitution, in exer- 
‘ising a power to control essentially the pursuits and oc- 
‘upations of individuals, not as incidental to the exercise 
ciany other power, but as a substantial and direct power. 
If such changes were wrought incidentally only, and were 
lie necessary consequence of such impost as Congress for 
‘he leading purpose of revenue should enact, then they 
could not be complained of. But ne doubted whether 
Congress fairly possessed the power of turning the inei- 
‘ent into the principal; aud instead of leaving manufac- 
ues to the pretection of such laws as should be passed 
“ith a primary regard to revenue, of enacting laws, with 
“e avowed ebjection of giving apreference to particular 
Han-ufactures, &e. 

Sir, these are good sound “Carolina doctrines,” and if 
“e gentleman finds reasons to abandon them now,—we 
famnot consent to go with him. 

We have been often reproached, Sir, with lending our aid 
© come of the most obnoxious provisions of the Tariff of 
828. What was the fact? Not an amendment was put 


Sir, I did suppose that a few great works, in which all into that bill 
{hetStates would have a common interest, and which might | 
therefore be considered as of “national importance,” 


: Dus j 
jection ought ever to be made 
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here which did net go to 


known that it could not pass. 
vole for il, in that shape,—but who wisbed it to pass, cai- 
led upon us to aid them in amending it to suit their owe 
purposes. Sir, if we had lent our aid to such an object, w. 
would bave deserved any fate that could have befailen u 
| We proceeded througiout on the open aid avowed grown. 
of hostility to the whole system, and acted accordingly. 
To disprove any observations, that the New Maglan 
members generally did not support Internal Improvenenuis 
in the west, betore that memorable era,—the 
1825, the gentleman quoted two vules, in 1820 and 182). 
reducing the price, or extending the time of payment | 
the Publie Lands. Now, ‘ir, the only opjecuon to his 
thority is, thatit bas no manner of relation to the port 
dispute. I stated that New Hugland did not support Later- 
jnal lmprovements, as a branch of the American systen. 
ibetore 1825. The gentleman proves, that on tw o oO Ca- 
sions, they voted lur certain measures in relation io the 
Publie Lands,—measures woich | had always supposed 
had been terced upou Congress by motives of interest. — 
Dut which, Whatever may have been them character, do 
not touch the point in dispute in the smalies; degree. | 
think Gus mode of meeting argument, however creditable 
to the gentieman’s ingenuily, amounts to an acknowledg- 
jmpent that il is unanswerable, 
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the gentleman Complaius of his arguments having been 
misunderstood in relauon to consolidation. He THINKS ch 
misapprehension almost miraculous in treating hus an 
argument im tavor of the “conselidation of the govern- 
iment.’ Now, sir, wiiat was (he pomt in dispute between 
tus? Ff bad cic precated (he Cconsuiidalion of the government. 
L said not one word against “ine consolidatio, of the U- 
‘nion.” 1 went turther, aid poi: ted out and deprecated 
}some of he means, vy which thes 
Lhe -: 


a 


onsoliation was to by. 


rought about, ntleman gels up and attacks rae 


and ty argument at every punt, rice ules our lears about 


“consolidation,” and ittalls reads @ passage trom a jettey 


reduce the duties. 
(hat vill cameto the Senate in a form in which it w s 


Gentlemen who would nor 








cases where she has not voluatariiy imposed restrictions on 
herself. Here then isa case of a compact between sove- 
reigns, and the question arises—what is the remedy fora 
‘lar violation of its express terms by one of the parties? 
ind here the plain obvious dictate of common sense, is in 
“trict conformity with the understanding of mankin i, and 
uepractice of natious in al! analogous cases—"“ihat where 
res rt can be had te no commoa,, superior, the parties to 
the compact must, themselves, be the rightful judges whe- 
‘wer the bargain bas been pursued or violated.” ( Madison’s 
Report, p. 29) W hen it is insisted Os gentleman that 
une of the parties—(the Federal Government) “bas the 
power of deciding ultimately and conclusively ‘upon the 
extent of its own authority,” [Task tor the grant of such 
a power. I cail upon the gentleman to shew it te me in 
the constitutiou. It is not to be tound there. Ef it is to be 
alerred trom the nature of the compact. | aver, that not 
a single argument can be urged im support of such an in- 
erence, in lavorof the Federal Gevernmen’, which would 
uot apply, with at least equal force, in favor of a State. 
All sovereigns are of necessity equal,and any one State, 
uowever small in population or territory, has ine same 
rights as the rest, just as the most insiguifi ‘ant nation in 
surope, is as much sovereigh as France, or Russia, or 
Leugiand. | 
the very idea of a division of power by compact, is de- 
stroyed by a nmght claimed and exercised br 





ne 


either to be 

ine exclusive interpreter of the instrument. Power is not 
iviced, where one of the parties ca arbi rarily determine 
with a melt reserved 
the instrument ae coraing to his own 
te surrender of 
aqiscretion Oj the 
‘Tits is so obvious, 
rs between men and man, 
(COMMNOH superior is always looked to as the expoun +r of 
But if there be no coummon superior, it results, * 

ve ry pat of things, thai the parties must be their 
where treaties 


iis limits. A compact between two, 


0 One, tO expound 


jecasure, IS nO Compact at all, but an 


20SOit! 
be whole subj ct matter to ihe ar! itr 


(rar 
party who ceoustituicc the 


is placehs . 


hatinthe conduct of human afin 


t< 


‘OutLTacts. 


tay | ure 


; ’ ’ ' . 
ETE JULES. iis ts dinitied to be the case 


(ol Greneral W ashington s, Stating that one of the objects} if iormed between in ependent na.ions, and if the same 
Lo! the constit ton was, “tiie Consolidation of the Union.” pul 3s not appiy to the federal c inpact, it must be be- 
Sur i\ sir under these circ uUimSTauCeSs, I Was not mistaken iis the federal Is s ipcrior to ihe st. *® vovernment, or 
in Say iig, that the authority que ed did not apply lo tue} ¥ ‘ I states have surrendered their soverelonty.--- 
(ase, a> tlie punt ita ulspul « Was the “<« onusoldation of | Neuer brarpch oi this pi position can be montuined for a 
ithe coverument,” and not of “the Union B ii, Sir, thye il it. | have alrea sn0wn that ali sovere:ens must, 
(gentleman has relieved we trom all embartassment on this such, ve equal. [t Oury Femaius, tuerectore, to Inquire 
pulut, 5 going iuily initv the examination of the V red ia | Wauetoer th les have surrendered their sover ignty, and 
idectrines ol! 98. and while be Geaqounces the inh, Zivilkg us a | msented to reduce themselves to met rporations. The 
own views oi the powers ol lie Federal! Grovernment: views} W20e lorm and ruciure of the federal government, the 
Wihileti, tit EDS humot judge neni, Sep Lown, short of the ‘ ‘ aor ti) ramers of the Constitutior , and the organ- 
,Consoiucation Olall power. il thie harass Of t+ be dera (,0Y- | of t e Gov ronments, de:onstrate th if, though 
heruimciut, Sir, Wiel i fast lout hed of tis toy) (° i nich fittie = *’s iuive irrenuered certain S Le “a fle powers, they 
inure tiwh quote the figh aullormies, On Whieh our dee = wve uot surrender ch tier SOVeTeC I“ UL. Th ‘y have each 
imines rest, bul atler (ue eiavoratle argument Whiehwe have tan tostie pei aent legisiatur » OXCCULIVE, and judiciary, and 
jusily beard trom (be genileman trom Massacthiusetis, i] vercise jurisdiction over the lis property of their 


; Cannot be suppuse ud, that Ll can sufie: nen to go tu the 
werd Unanswered. i enireal the Senate there ture to bear 
witli me, Woile L go over as brietiy as possible the mos! 
}promibpent arguinents of the gentieman 

| Poe proposiven which To bad sowa, and fron 
ihe gentl fan dissents, iS (aken trom the Virginia resoiu 
ions of words, “that in case of a de 
pauie, and a Muse rous exer se HN tie Federal 
| Governm: nivi powers uo! grauted th ‘Om pac! 
eonustitution) the States Wo are partes thereto, 


98, ana is iv luese 
iverate, jest 
ry | tine 
have 
jrigut to inmte rpose, tur arresting ine progress of the ev I. 
(and for mat taining within their respective limits, the 
jncthorttias, rigins and hverties 
| 
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appertaining to them.” 
Live gentleman insists that the Siates have no riehnt to 
decide wihiether the constitution has been violated try acre 
of Cougress or not,—but that the Federa: Government is 
ithe exclusive extent , and 
ithat incase of aviolation of the cousiitution, bowever “de- 


judge of tie of its OWN powrrs 
. ; 


emer palpable and dangerous,” a State has no vons!- 


tutional redress, except where the matter can De Ora tir 


j : ”~ 


ibefore the Supreme Court, whose decision must be final 
, . ° . . ‘ 

and conclusive on the subject. liaving tus Gistimetes 

stated the points in disiute between the gentleman and 


And here it will be 


. . : F T* } % 
ne origin of the i ederal Govern- 


iny st if, I proceed to examine them. 
necessary g 
ment. it cannot be doubied, and is not deyied, that be- 
fore the formation ot t 
independent sovere! 


to zu back to t 


State was an 


guty, possessing all the rights and 


1 constitulion, each 





powers appertaining to mdependent nations; nor can it be 
denied that, aiter the constiution was formed, they r main- 
ed equally sovereign and independent, as to all powers, 
notexpressiy delegated to the Federal Government. Thi: 
would have been the case even if no positive provision to 
that effect had been inserted in that iastrament. But to 
remove all doubt it is expressly declared, by the 10¢!: 
article of the amendment of the constitution. “that th: 
ipowers not delegated to the States by the constitution, nov 
prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people.” The true nature ot the 
Federal constitution therefore is, (in the language of Mr. 
Madison,) “a compact to which the States are parties,” a 
compact by which each State acting in its sovereign 
capacity, has entered into an agreement with the other 
States, by which they have consented that certain desig- 
nated powers shall be exercised by the United States, in 
the manner prescribed in the instrument. Nothing can be 
clearer, than that, under such a system, the Federal Gov- 
ernment exercising strictly delegated powers, can have no 
‘right to act beyond the pale of its authority; and that all 
‘such actsare void. A State, on the contrary, retaining all 
‘powers not expressly given away, may lawfully act in ail 








whet 








itizens. ‘J icy Have, it is true, voluntarily re strained them- 


selves trom doing certain acts, but, ta all other respecis, 
‘nt nation whatey- 


a0yV afte as OM potent @s any inde 
. Here, however, we are iact br the irgiinent, that the 


pene 
Coustituuon was not forimed by the sintes in their sovereign 
eupacity, but by the people, aud it is, therefore. inferred, that 
eral government, being created by all the people, 
nust be supreme, and though it is not contended that the 
Coustit vet it is insisted, 
Federal Government there 


‘ 


Bi” 3 


tion may be riguttuliy violated, 


it. (form Lire Gdecisious of the 


ibe no eppeal, It is oOovicus that ina arguinent rests 
mb toe iddca of state iInteriority. Consiertng the Federal 


vrovernment as one whole, and the States merely as com- 


ouent parts, it foliows of course, that the former is as much 
=iperior to the iatier, aa the whole is to the paris ef which 
as counoosed. Instead of deriving vower by delegation 
a States to the Union, this scheme seems to imply 

the todividual states derive their power from the U. 

. ‘4, jlst as petty corporations may exercise so much 
r, and no more, as their superior may permit them to 

joy. 28 novion is entirely at variance with ail our 
oncepuons of state rights, as these rigia’s were understood 
Mr. Madison and others,at the time the Constitution 
vus framed. I deny that the Constitution was framed by 
re people, in the sense ia which that word is used on the 


olber side, and tasist that it was framed bw the States act. 


; 
* 


u tacir sovereign capacity. When tm the preamble of 

Coustitution we find the words “We, the People of the 
¢ ‘ “ * . . 

iitcd States,” itis clear, they can only relate to the peo- 


; 
i 
ates, because the Federal 
overument was not then in existence. 
(To be coutinuse d.) 
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is clirzens Of the several Si 


Farrpom or THe Press.—-A groat majority of our news- 
1 are the most miserable and beggarly of all things 
arthly. Take them together, they have just about five or 
ix hundred sabseribers, each---and, of course, it requires 
. deal of ingenuity to prolong their existence. The edi- 
ors dare not publish an articie that would otlend twenty of 
‘heir subseribers, for their periodicals could not outlive such 
anevent. They are hkea man floating on an unfathoma- 
ble ocean, with iis nose one eighth of an inch above water, 
and fearing, every moment, that the weight of a cork will 
fallupon the visible part of it, and sink him irretrievably 
to the bottem. And this is the freedom of the press, of 
which so much is said. We hear of the editorial brother- 
hood boasting of their right to pursue what path they please, 
while, at the same time, the Genius of Famine is at their 
elbows, howling to them—“walk as you are bidden, or 
you will die of starvation.””"—.Vew England Weekly Re- 


view. 


- 
Mies 
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HOUSE.— Turspay, Marcn 

Mr. Bucttanan, from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
to which was referred the memorial of Luke Lawless, of |! 
Missouri, complaining of the conduct of James H. Peck, 
Judge of the District Court of the United States, for the | 
District of Missouri, made a report thereon, concluding |! 
with the opimon, that the said Judge ought to be impeached. 

Mr. Broenanan, in presenting the above report, stated, |! 
that the Committee had deemed it fairest towards the par- 
ty accused not to report to the House their reasons at length 
for arriving at the conclusion that he ought to be im- 
pe iched. In this respect, they thought it advisable to fol- 
low the precedent which had been established in the case 
of the impeachment of Judge Chase. Mr. B. moved to 


+>* 
met Be 


print the report and documents. c 


Mr. Cray moved to amend the motion to print, by add- 
ing the words “And also the memorial of Luke Lawless, 
and the of the Judge to the Committee.” 

The amendment proposed by Mr. Clay was rejecte:! 
and the report and documenggewere ordered to be printed 

Mr. Bares, from the Co ittee on Military Pensions. 
and by order of that Commitee, moved that the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union be discharg- 
ed from the further consideration of the resolution report- 
ed from the Committee on Militarv Pensions, on the 8th 
of J mnuary last, to extend the pension laws of the United 
States so as to include within its provisions every soldier 
who aided in establishing our liberties, and who is unable 
to maintain himself in comfort, and that the said resolution 
be made the special order of the day for Monday next, the 
29th inst, 

Mr. B. said, gentlemen who were in favor of the amend- 
ment of Mr. Witirams on Friday last, to provide for the 
militia, would, by this resolution, be presented with an op- 
portunity of etlecting their wishes; and, on the motion 
which he made, he asked the veas and nays. They were 
ordered accordingly, and were as follows: . 

For the motion—129, 
Avainst it—47. 

Mr. Swirt moved a reconsideration of the vote taken 
vesterday, by which the resolution relative to fortifications 
on Lake Champlain, offered by him on the 18th instant. 
was referred to the Secretary of war—the question hav- 
ing been misapprehended atthe time it was put—man\ 
members supposing it was on his original resolution, where- 
as if was on the amendment 

The motion was agreed to; but the expiration of the 
hour arrested further proceedings to day. 

The engrossed bill entitled “An act for the relief of 
certain persons engaged in the lard and naval service of 
the United States in the Revolutionary war,” was read the 
third time. and on the question Shall the bill pass? the 
yeas and navs were ordered. and are as follow:—Yeas 90. 

Nays 80. So the bill was passed, and sent to the Senate 
for concurrence, 

The*House then resolved itself into a Committee of the 
Whole. Mr. Haynes in the chair. and resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill “for making a road from Buffalo. 
through Washington City to New Orleans.” 

Mr. Hempurut concluded his remarks in support of the 
bill, and was followed by 

Mr. P. P. Barsour, who opposed the bill at considera- 
ble leneth 

On motion of Mr. Blair, the committee rose and report- 
ed progress, and the House adjourned. 


addre ss ” 
' 
| 





Wenepsepay, Marcu 24. 
SENATE.—The Presipenr presented .a memorial 
from a number of the citizens of the State of New York. 
on the subject of coasting tees and clearances of v.ssels 
on the Lakes: referred to the Committee on Commerce 
Mr. Navupain presented a communication from the Gov- 
ernor of Delaware, accompanying certain resolutions of 
the Legislature of that State, affirming the constitutionality 
of the tariff; laid on the table. { 
The following resolution, submitted by Mr. Burner. 
was considered and agreed to: 
Resofved, That the committee on Commerce be instruct- 
ed to inquire inty the expediency of causing an examina- 
tion and survey to be made of that part of the Sandusky 
river which hes between the bay and the town of Lower 
Sandusky, for the purpose of ascertaini g the practicabili- 
ty and expense of imprvving its navigation. 
On motien of Mr. Grunpy, the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of Executive business, and, wher the doors 
were opened, 
The Senate adjourned 
HLOUSE.—The resolution heretofore offered by Mr. 
Swirt. directing the Secretary of War to select a site for 
a fortification on Lake Champlain, to report estimates of 
expense, &c. to Congress, was taken up. The question 
beingon Mr. Dravron’s amendment, proposing to direct 
the Secretary to report on the expediency of a fortifica- 
f:on on the Lake. 
The resolution was then debated until the expiration of 
the hour. 
Buffalo and New Orleans road. 
The House then resolved itself into a committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, Mr. Haynes in 
the chair, and resumed the consideration of the bill, “for 
making a roa! from Builalo, through Washington City, to 
New Orleans.” 


support of the bill. 


amendment he heretofore offered, which he said he would 
discuss more at large on a future occasion. 


Ton: 





~~ 


Mr. Brarr, of Tennessee, addressed the committee in 
Mr. Carson made a few observations in relation to an 


He yjelded 
he floor to 
Mr. Isaacks, who addressed the committee in support of 
he constitutionality and expediency of the bill. When 
e concluded, 
The committee, en the motion of Mr. Carson, rose, and 
eported progress, and then 
The House adjourned. 

Tuurspay, Maren 25. 
SENATE..-. Mr. Siisser submitted the following resolu- 


Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce be instruct- 


o inquire into the expediency of allowing goods, wares, 
ind merehandise, imported into the United States, the du- 


ties on which shall have been paid, or secured to be paid, 
o be transported by land, trom the district tnto which the 
were linported, to anv two other districts between which 
goods are now, by law, permitted to be transported by land 
with the benefit of drawback, and exported trom either of 
them, with such benefit, subject to the same regulations as 
re prescribed in the Zsth section of the act. of the Ist of 
March, 1823, when transported coastwise to two other dis- 
iricts. 

Petitions were presented and referred, viz: 

ay Mr. Barton---From Robert Wash, in behalf of him- 
self and the heirs of Taylor Berry, for permission to locate 
a certificate for 200 arpens of land, under the act for the 
relief of those who suticred by earthquakes in the county of 
New Madrid. 

By Mr. Benron---From the Oregon Colonization Societys 
ol Massachusetts, for the establishment of a military post at 
or near Columbia river, for the protection of the colonists. 

Mr. Rowan moved that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Executive 
Mr. Marks hoped that the morning business would b: 
through before the Senate should go into Executive. 
The Prestpenr remarked that the business had lately 
accumulated very much. 

Mr. Rowan said that the business whichit was the object 
if his motion to undertake, had not been diminished of late. 
He would persevere in his motion. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate then, at halt 
past LL o'clock, went toto the consideration of Executive 
remained with closed doors tll past five 
o'clock, and then adjourned. 


Dusiness. 


rone 


business, and 


HOUSE.---The Committee on Military Affairs was on 
motion discharged from the consideration of the resolution 
which instructed them “to inquire into the expediency of 
granting to such of the enlisted soldiers in the late war, 
who served out haifthe term for which they enlisted and 
who received an honorable discharge at the time they fur- 
nished a substitute, and who are deprived of getting a boun- 
ty in land tor no other cause but the desertion of the substi- 
ute, one half of the bounty in land, that the enlisted soldier 
would be lawfully entitled to, if the substitute had not de- 
serted.” 
The House resumed the consideration of the resolution 
offered by Mr. Swirr on the ISth tnst.---the question being 
on the amendment offered by Mr. Drayton. 
The said resolution, at the instance of Mr. WickLirre 
and by consent of Mr. Swirr, was modified, so as to read 
as follows: 
Resolved, That the Secretary of War be requested to 
eause the wecessary survey to be made on or at the outlet of 
Lake Champlain, near the Canada line, im order to ascer- 
tain the expediency of erecting a fortification for the de- 
fence of that frontier of the United States, and report a 
plan and estimate at the next session of Congress. 
Mr. Drayron withdrew his amendment, and the resolu- 
tion as modified was agreed to. 
On the motion of Mr. Wick irre, the Committee on the 
Judiciary obtained leave to sit during the sitting of the 
House, for the purpose of investigating the matters set 
forth in the memorial of Martha Bradstreet, against Alfred 
Conkling, Judge of the District Court of the U. States for 
the Northera District of New York. 
The House then resumed the consideration of the fol- 
lowing resolution offered by Mr McDurris, on the 18th 
instant. 
Resolved, That the Committee on Retrenchment be in- 
structed to report a bill providing that whenever the first 
session of Congress shall continue for a longer period than 
one hundred and twenty days, the pay of the members 
shall be reduced totwo dollars per day, from and after the 
termination of the said one hundred and twenty days, and 
that whenever the second session of Congress shall con- 
tinue for a longer period than ninety days, the pay of the 
members shall be reduced to two dollars per day, from and 
after the termination of said ninety days. 
A debate arose on this resolution, which continued un- 
ti! the expiration of the hour put an end to it for to day.— 
Messrs. McDurriz, Dwient, Wurrriesey, Tucker, Goop- 
ENow, and ALEXANDER, delivered their views of the sub- 
ject, and were all of them in favor of the proposition. 
Buffalo and .Vew Orleans Road. 
On the motion of Mr. Hempuitty, the House resolved it- 


the Union, and resumed the consi:leration of the bill 


construct a national road from Buffalo by Washington 
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self into » Committee of the whole House, on ihe state of 
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Mr. Carson, of North Carolina, addressed the Commit- 


tee against the bill, and in explanation of the amendment 
to the bill heretofore oflered by him. 


Mr. Craic, of Va. spoke in support of the bill and jn 
reply to the arguments urged against it yesterday, by his 
eolleagué (Mr P. P. Barbour.) 

Mr. Ramsay, of Pa., likewise advocated the bill at some 
length. 

Mr. Smyru, of Va.. supported the bill at considerable 
length. 

On motion of Mr. Suerarnp the Committee rese and re. 
ported progress. 

On motion of Mr McDurrir the House again resolved 
itself into a Comnnttee of toe Whole on the state of the 
Union, Mr Let ner in the Chair, and took up the consid. 
eration of the bill “making appropriations tor examina- 
tions and surveys; and, also, for certain works of Internal 
Improvements.” The blank» in that part of the bill con- 
taining the appropriation for the continuance of the road 
tron) Detroit to Fort Gratiot, was filled with $7,000. 

For the continuance of the road from Detroit to Saga. 
naw Bay. with $7,000. 

For the continuance of the road from Detroit to Chica- 
go, with $8,000. 

For the continuance of the road from Pensacola to St. 
Augustine, with $5.000 

Mr. HemMpxuite moved to amend that clause of the bil! 
containing ‘he appropriation of $30,000 for detraying the 
expenses of examinations, and surveys, and of arrearages 
for the vears 1826, 1827, and 1828, by increasing the sum 
to $35,000. 

Vir. Wickurere desired that the arrearages should be 
made the subject of a separate appropriation, and not 
blended with that for defraying the expenses of the sur. 
veys He inquired of the Chairman of the Committee. 
who reported the bill, what was the amount of arrearages 
Mr. Me Durrte replied they amounted to $5,140. 

At he suggestion of Mr INGERSOLL, 

Mr. Hempnite withdrew his amendment, and then 

Mr. Wickuirre moved to amend that part of the bill 
stating the objects of the appropriation, so that they would 
commenced and not com- 
He was op- 


b confined to surveys already 
pleted, and to works of a national character. 
posed to instituting any new surveys. 

Mr. Cray and Mr. M rcer opposed the amendment, 
Mr. M. urged the necessity of continuing the surveys, 
which, he said, were done at so trifling an expense, since 
the Topographical Engineers who made them, must of ne- 
cessity be employed oy Government, even if the surveys 
were diss ontimued. 

Mr. Lea suggested to Mr. Wickurrre to enlarge tly 
object of his amendment, so as to embrace “such surveys 
as are recommended by either House ol Congress.” 

Mr. Wickuirre said he would prefer that the gentleman 
should offer the subject of his suggestion as an amendment. 
He wished to test the sense of the Committee, on the pro- 
position he offered. 

Subsequently he accepted the amendment as a modifics- 
tion of his proposition. 

The amendment was negatived. Ayes 50, Noes 66. 
On motion of Mr. VerpLank, an appropriation was In- 
serted of $5,450 tor office rent, &c. 

Qn motion of Mr. McDvurrir, this bill was then laid 
aside, and the bill “making appropriations for improving 
harbors,” &e. was taken up. 

The blanks containing appropriations for the improve- 
ment of certain harbors therein mentioned, being filled, 
The Committee rose and reported the two bills, and then 
The House adjourned. 


Fripay, Marcu 26. 
SENATE.—-The resolution submitted by Mr. Barton, on 


the 23d inst. in relation to the removals and appointments 
to office by the Executive, was taken up, and postponed to, 
and made the order of the day for, the 5th of next month. 

The resolution yesterday submitted by Mr. Sitspes, on 
the expediency of allowing the benefit of drawback on 
goods, &c. imported into the United States, and transport: 
ed by land to other places for re-exportation, was agreed tO. 

Mr. Cuamsers offered the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Naval Affairs be 1: 
structed to enquire into the expediency of further extend: 
ing the terms of half-pay pensioners to the widows and chil- 
dren of certain officers, seamen, and marines, who died 10 
the public service. 

The Vice Presipent communicated areport of the Sec- 
retary of War, prepared in compliance with a resolution ol 
the 25th of January last, showing the progress of civilization, 
for the last eight years, among the Indians within the 
United States, & the present state of education, civil govern: 
ment, agriculture, and the mechanic arts among them. 

The bill declaratury of the several acts to provide for 
certain persons engaged in the land and naval service of 
the United States in the revolutionary war, having been als4 
read the first time, and some opposition to the second read- 
ing of the bill having been informally indicated, the bill was 
ordered to a second reading by the following vote: yeas 19; 
nays 17. 

The engrossed bill to authorize the mounting and equip 
ment of a part of the Army of the United States, was rea 
the third time, passed,and sent to the House of Representa 
ives for concurrence. 

The bill “to re-organize the establishment of the Attorney 
General, and erect it into an Executive Department,” was 










City, to New Orleans.” 





taken up fora second reading, and afier some remarks from 
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Messrs. Rowan and Weasrer, Friday 
for considering the bill. 

The Senate then proceeded to the consideration of Ex- 
ecutive business, and sat with closed doors upwards of four 
hours, and then adjourned to Monday. 


next was fixed upon 


HOUSE.---Mr. Bares, frou the Committee on Revolu- 
tionary Pensions, reported the following joint Resolution ; 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, ‘Vhat 
the Heads of Departments, who may be severally charged 
with the administration of the Pension laws of the United 
States of America, be, and they hereby are, respectively 
directed and required, as soon as may be after the opening 
of each Session of Congress, to present to the Senate and 
House of Representatives, each a several list of such per- 
sons, whether revolutionary, invalid, or otherwise, as shall 
have made application ior a pension, Or imcrease of pension, 
and as, in their opinion, respectively ought to be placed 
upon the pension roll, or otherwise provided for, and for 
doing which they have no sulicient power or authority; 
with the namegand residence of such persons, the capacity 
in which they served, the degree of rehef proposed, and a 
brief statement of the grounds thereof, to the end that 
Congress may consider the same: 
‘} 


’ 


- 


And, also, the names of 
le several persons aod their residence, who continue 
receive their pensions; and lkewise, the whole amount 

applicants for pensions, under the law of ISLS, giving pe 
sions to revolutiouary soldiers. 

The resolution, after some debate, waa modified as above 
hy the addition of the last clause, at the suggestion of 
Messrs. Twexer an! Cureton, aud was ordered to be en- 
crossed for a third rea ‘ing to-morrow. 
~ On motion of Mr. Dovpriner, it was 


to 
oj} 


[l- 


Resolved, That the memorial praying for a subseription 
of stock m the company mcorporated hy the State of Vir- 
cinia, for building a bridge across the Ohio River, at or 
near the town of Wheeling, together with the act incorpo. 
rating the said company, and of the State of Ohio assent- 
ing thereto; and the proceedings of the said company ac- 


« 


companying the said memorial, be priated for the use of 
both Houses of Congress. 

On motion of Mr. Lewin, of Pennsylvania, it was 

Resolved, ‘That the Committee on Internal Improve- 
ment be requested to inquire inte the expedieney of sub- 
scribing to 5000 shares to the stock of the Company tncor- 
porated by the State of Pennsylvania, for building a bridge 
scross the Monongahela river, at Brownsville, to connect 
the Cumberland Road with the East and West bank of said 


vets 

Mr. De Wrrr presented the memorial of the President, 
nd Directors, and Company, of the Delaware and Hudson 
Canal Company, of the State of New York, praying a sub- 
cription on the part of the United States, of two hundred 
thousand dollars, to the capital stock of the said Company. 

A bill from the Senate ter the mounting and equipment 
of a portion of the United States Arty, for the defence ot 
the Western frontiers of the Union, was read twice, and 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

llouse adjourned. 

SUPREME COURT U.8. 
Monpay, MaRcH 22, 18380. 


The Court met pursuant to adjournment. 
Rule of Court. 

The Court. on the second day in each term, hereafter, 
«iil commence calling the cases for argument in the order 
awhich they stand on the docket, and proceed from day 
to day during the term in the same order, and, if the par- 

or either of them, shall be ready when the case is 
led. the same willbe heard; and if neither party shall 
beready to proceed in the argument, the cause shall go 
down to the foot of the docket. unless some eood and 
satisfactory reason to the contrary shal be shewn to the 
Court. That ten canses onl: shall be considered as lia- 
Neto be called on each day during the term, including 
he one under argament, if the same sh li not be conclud- 
ion the. preceding day. Nocause shall be taken up out 

‘its order on the docket, or set down tor any particular 

ay, except under special and peculiar circumstances, to 
ve shewn to the Court. Every cause which shall bave 
veen twice called, mm its order, and passed, and put at the 


foot of the docket, shall, if not again reached during the 


rm it was last called, be dismissed, and no longer con- 
red on the docket. 
No. 66. 
On appeal trom the Circuit Court of the United 
‘ates for the Kentucky District. 


“the said Circuit Court in this cause, with costs. 

No. 79. Mary Ronckendorf, Plaintiff in Error, vs. JN. 
Tevlor, : . 
ur the District of Columbia. Mr. Justice M’Lean deliv- 
% said Circuit Court in this cause. 

No 46. The Providence bank, Plaintiff in Error, vs. 
doheus Billings. & al. In error to the Suprem@@udicial 
Court for the State of Rhode Island. 


“se, with costs. 
No. 61. 


L, Hollingsworth’s heir, vs. P..Barbour, § 
Mr. Justice Batpwin 
‘livered the opinion of this Court, affirming the decree 
In error to the Circuit Court of the United States. 


ted the opinion of this Court, reversing the judgment of 


Mr. Chief Justice 
“RSHALL delivered the opinion of this Court, affirming 
le Judgment of the said Supreme Judicial Court in this 


Francois Lagrange, vs. Pierre Chouteau, jr. 
Chief Justice Marsnaxt delivered the opinion of 
“«Court, dismissing, for want of Jurisdiction, this writ 





of error to ‘he Supreme Judicial Court for the State of 
Missouri. 

P.S.—The Court disposed of 72 causes, leaving a dock- 
eto! 71 cases. 


| Proclamation being made, the Court adjourned to the 
term in course. 





From the London Globe of Feb. 11. 

The message of Gen. Jackson to the Congress convine- 
ed us that there was little chancethat the American tariff 
would be mo lified in any manner favorable to treedom 
of Commerce; and that chance appears, by the report 
of the Committee of Congress on the subject, to be. still 
less than we conjectured itto be. It is decidedly asserted 
that the majority of the people throughout the Union are 
favorable tothe tariff; and, if this be ttue, itis only by 
some separate efiorts of the Southern States to counteract 
the laws of the Federation, that any interterence with the 
tarit] can be looked for. ; 

The case we believe to be in America, as in most other 
places not that the majority of the people are in favor of 
monopolies, but ti.at the persons who desire monopolies 
to be established in favor of their respective procucts, are 
loud and active, wiile the mass of the people who lose 
bv these monopolies are silent. and comparativels imliffer- 
ert, because thoir losses are, separately taken. 
distant. 


smmall and 
The cloth and cotton weavers of America, see, 
or fancy they see, in the exclusion of foreign manutac- 
tures, an immediate certainty of a rise of thei tortunes, 
pWwhilethe uncertain increase of the price of a coat, or of 
calieoes, consequeni oO the tax. does not excite the atten- 
tion of the people. The men who are deeply interested, 
work with perseverance eect; they tufluence 
Congress, because they sacrifice every other ubject to their 
ruling one, th y are meessantin their attempts to meke 
converts amone ?t’ 
in getting thei 


and the 


now succeeded 


monopolies established, th v (ave an ad- 


people; and having 
vantage to the indisposition which exists in every com- 
munity to interiere with vested interests, and to subject 
any consideratle of men to temporary distress. 
The power w hich has established the tariff, and which ts 
able to uphold it for a year or two, will not be easily bro- 
ken down by the unconnected efforts of those who are in 
terested im Opposing if. 


f lass 


Lhe prot absabaty of the gradual diminution of our trade 


to the United States gives a new motive for turning atien- 
tion to our colonial PUSsessions. lt is one aavalitayve ot a 
large empire, extending to ditierent climates, that it con- 


i. . ' : 
il tlie faciliti > tor Carry ig tiid burove Cvutil- 


bs the cha) ves which the 
lations of other states may Ope rate ° 


tains Within t 
merce unatiect 


=F 
OCcrverse recu- 


noucn, 


[t is singular ‘ 
by the way, that if an empire extended to tirce « 
the world, every 


ju iricis VO} 
ol da 
all its provilicess while no 
sOOner If a political givison establishea, than th 
fancy that the 


one would acknowledge the bene fi 
lreedem of intereourse among 
( people 
treedom ot comime»rce, WHien wouild illanwé 
the world in this respect hike one empire, must be mischie- 
vous, and that the true pOlcy of ail nations coli Cuveiy, Is 
that « ach should try focateh an ads pita’ DS han pe ring its 
with the Gur! 


cannot be aliected by t tc ilv of oth F patois, ana to tik 


others, with Lidia 


th 


industr 


intercourse uiereourse 
development of the and capabilities of that coun- 
try the commerce ot Great Bri 
sourees OL Lis luture “Te The qGuesuon Wit ther by 
the of celonization, or any other legitimate 
means, th: produ Hon in India of tobacco. and those spe- 
cies of cotton wool for which we are now imdetted to 
America, can be jtostered, will be one among the many 
subjects tor inquiry betore the Parliamentary Committees. 

Mr. Peel andi Lord Ellenborough expressed thetr belief, 
ithe other night, that the advaniages to be derived trom the 
trade with the East have been exaggerated by the lmagin- 
ations of mercantile men. 5 . 


410 must jlook tor one of the 








bfit imts 


treeciom 





This may be wel, by way of 
‘caution to men whose first idea concerning the India trade 
is (hati isto bavean immediate effect im Hiling thew pock- 
ets, in which if they bave indulged, they wiil probably be 
disappointed. Betore the Indians can buy. they must 
have something to sell; before they cen sell, they must 
| produce, betore they produce, they must have skill and 
industry, and the growth of these isa work of time, as well 
as of favorable circumstances. But, looking to India as 
one of the tuture resources of the country—cousidering 
/not only its exient and populousness, but the docility ef its 
population, and the perfect exe mpton of our tmtercourse 
with it trom foreign interference, the importance ot the 
trade of that country cannot be too highly estimated by 
statesmen. 





On the 9th February, Mr. Van Buren, Secretary of State, 
presented to the President Don Jose M Tornel, Minister 
trom Mexico, and Col. Jose A. Mexia and Den Jose Ar- 
rovo, Secretanes of Legation from the same government. 

On tis presentation, the Mexican Minister addressed the 
President as follows: 

Sin: When the President of the United States of Mexico 
distinguished me with the trust of his full confidence, he 
charged me to express to the President of the United States 
of America, his earnest and smcere attachment towards 
the generous and magnanimous people, and to the wise 
and energetic admiuistration,over whom presides the Hero 
of New Orleans. 

Both nations are, and will for ever be, linked in friend- 
ship, by sympathies that have been founded by nature itself. 
Mexico will always remember, with a lively feeling of 4 
titude, that the United States of America was the first, 
among civilized nations, to acknowledge her rights, which 
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terminated forever her unhappy colonial situation. Be- 
sides, the Mexicans, lovers of their Independence, idola- 
|trous of their institutio: s, regard the firm and imperturba- 
ble march of the public spirit of the United States of A- 
merica, as the most perfect model of wisdom. 

I feel myself highly honored, in bemg the organ to as- 
sure to the venerable President of the United States of 
America, the sentiments entertained by my Government; 
at the same time, I avail myself of this opportnnity to pre- 











seni to him my highest consideration and respect.” 
Pi PEO, HORE 
- . ¥ 7. [ ’ i L ‘ r = 5 yA 
d Jhid Gbid Ge tb weit VA 5 VY 
27, 1830 


SATURDAY EVENING, MARCH : 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT, 
By and with the advice and consent of ihe Senate. 

John P.- Boyd, to be Naval Otlicer for the District of 
Bosion and Charlestown, in the state of Massachusetts, 
vice Thomas Melville, »emoved. 

Somuel Phillips, to be Collector of the Customs for the 
District of Newburyport, in the state of Massachusetts, 
vice Solomon H. Currier. removed. 

William Beach, to be Colléetor of the Customs for the 
District of Gloucester, in the state of Massachusetts, vice 
William Pearce. Jr. removed. 

Thomas Loomis, to be Collector of the Customs, for 
the District, and Inssector of the Revenue tor the Port of 
Sackett. Harbor, in the State oi New York, in the room 
of H. H. Sherwood, who was co umissioned during the 
recess of the Senate, tice John M. Canfield, removed. 
| <aron Ogden, to be Assistant Collector of the Customs 
for the District of New York, to reside at Jersey Civ, in 
ithe State of New Jersey, vice John Condict, removed. 
| Jacob Gould, to be Collector of the Customs for the 
District of trennessee, and Inspector of the Revenue for 
the Port of Rochester, in the State of New York, vice 
desse Hawley, removed. 
| Jere Carrier, to be Collector of the Customs for the 
District, aod luspector of the Revenue for the Port of 
| Cape Vincent, in the State of New York, vice John D. 
Eesselsty n, removed. 

Baron S. Doty, to be Collector of the Customs for the 
District of Oswegatchie, aud Inspector of the Revenue 
tor the Port of Ogdensburg, in the state of New York, vice 
Matthew Myers, removed, 

Seymour Scoville, to be Collector of the Customs, for 
the District of Niagara, and Inspector of the Revenue for 
tue port of Lewistown, in the State of New York, vice 
Robs rt Fi: ining, removed. 

ilenry V. Low, to be Surveyor of the District of Perth 
Amboy, and Laspector of the Revenue for the port of New 
Brunswick, in the S 
removed. 

John Pemberton, to be Naval Officer for the District of 
Philadelphia, in the State of Pennsylvania, vice Philip S. 





tate of New Jersey, vice Thomas Hance, 


Markley, removed. 

Wiedliam Duncan, to be Surveyor for the District, and 
Inspector of the Revenue for the port of Philadelphia, in 
the State of Pennsylvania, vice James Glentworth, remov- 
cd. * 

James McGuire, to be Surveyor for the District, and In- 
spector of the Revenue for the port of Alexandria, in the 
Wisirict of Columbia, vice William Wilderbura, removed. 

Lyde Goodwin, to be Appraiser of Goods for the port of 
Baitimore, Siate ot Maryland, vice William Haslett, 
remove: 

Charies 


tu the 
MeIndoe, to be Collector of the Customs for the 
District of Peiersvurg, in the State of Virginia, vice James 
Rovertson, removed. 

Henry M. Covi, to be Collector of the Customs for the 
District, aud luspector of ue Revenue for the pert of Beau- 
fori, in the State of North Carolina, vice James Manney, 
removed. 

Stephen Charles, to be Collector of the Customs for the 
District of Camden, and Inspector of the Revenue, for the 
port of Elizabet.. City, im the State of North Carolina, vice 
Asa Rowe rsvli, removed. 

Algernon S. Thurston, to be Collector of the Customs 
for the District, aud Inspector of the Revenue for the port 
of Key West, in the Territory of Fiorida, vice William 
Pinckney, removed. 

Grubriel Floyd, to be Collector of the Customs for the 
District of Apalachicola, and Inspector of the Revenue for 
the port of Maguolia, in the ‘Territory of Florida, vice David 
L. Wiijite, removed. 

Martin Gordon, to be collector of the customs for the 
District of Mississippi, in the State of Louisiana, vice 
Beverly Chew, reinuveu, 

Peter R. Wagner, to be Naval Officer for the District 
of Mississippi, in the State of Louisiana, vice Manuel 
Cruzat, removed. 





A strong desire haying been expressed by several of our 
friends, to see acopy of the Virginia and Kentucky Reso. 
lutions of 1798 and *¥9V, drawn up by Mr. Madison and Mr. 
Jefferson, which have been so frequently referred to as 
authority for the ground taken by the State-Right party, in 
the course of the debate now gomg on in the Senate, we 
have concluded to give an edition of those documents in 
this paper. Their length, however, will prevent the whole 
from appearing in one number; but as we know that some 
gentlemen in Congress are desirous of transmitting copies 
to their constituents, it is our intention to publish a number 
of extra copies on one sheet, for their convenience, which 
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Banner of the Constitution, 
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we shall furnish at the moderate price of two dollars and 
fifty cents per hundred, our object being to give circulation 
to sound docirines, and at the same time to bring our paper 
more extensively into the view of persons who might be 
disposed to patronize it. 

We shall commence the publication on the 7th of 
April, after the conclusion of Mr. Hayne’s second speech 
and Mr. Webster’s short reply,and in the mean time, will 
offer to those gentlemen in Congress, who may desire extra 
copies, a suoscription, paper for their names, Persons 
at a distance, who may wish copies, wil! be expected to en- 
close the money and pay the postage; but no order can be 
executed, if it be received after the 10th of April, as it 1s 





the indirect tax he pays under the present system of duties. 
We will first notice the rich man who lives in more or 
less affluence, and who has a family of five persons. ‘Th 
tax he pays upon his clothing for himself, his wife ard 
three clildren—upon his carpeting, bedding, bed linen, 
blankets, table linen, towels and furniture—upon his knives 
and forks, plates, dishes, china and glass ware—upon his 
hats, shoes and boots—upon his carriage and harness—-the 
locks and hinges, bolts and nails, and window glass em- 
ployed in building his house—upon his sugar, colfee, tea, 
wine, brandy, porter, beer, spices, and the hundreds of 
other articles which form a part of his consumption—the 
taxh pays, we say, will probably amount to several bund- 


mot intended to priat any more copies than shall be ordered. 
[t is a little remarkable. that in the notice taken of the 
recent decision of the case of Mr. Barrozo, the late Por- 
tugueze Minister near our Government, by several of the 
Philadelphia papers, not an opimmion has been expressed 
evincive of tlic least disposition to see redress secured for 
the individual who had been made the victim, in this coun- 
try of laws, of a violation of thet law of nations. Indeed 
the fact, that a person who was entitled to the privileges of 
a foreign minister, had been actually incarcerated, not onl) 
in defiance of public law, but in defiance of an aci of Con- 
g lirecting the enforcement of that law, seems to be re- 
garded as a mere light occurrence, which may be sided by, 
as would be the unlawful imprisonment of a private cilizen 
destitute of friends to aid him in obtaining justice. 
There are now at the seat of government, three individ- 
uals who have represented this nation abroad in a diplo- 
matic capacity, and who have been in situations to experi- 
the absolute necessity there is for the 
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ence, practically, 
American Government to keep its hands clear from the 
slightest imputation of a disregard to so important a matter, 
as is that of diplomatic immunity. Depend upon it, there 
is noba government with which we have diplematic rela- 
tions, that has not been apprised of the outrage and mndig- 
nity disolayec towards Mr. Barreozo, under the sanction ol 
law, and which will not silently watch the proceedings of 
our government in relation thereto. Indeed so long as this 
transaction remains unredressed, there is not a foreign min- 
ister who can feel himself s W hat!—Shall one who is 
beyond the legal jurisdiction of the civil author:ties of the 
country, placed there by a law paramount to all municipal 
law, for purposes essential to the independence of tnterna- 
tional intercourse, be.deprived of his rights, and cast into 
a prison; and shall a fact so discreditable to the country be 
noticed as one of the indifferent occurrences of the day?— 
Perhaps those only can fee! on such occasions, who have 
themselves experienced the dread of a similar violation of 
law. [Be it so. As one coming uoder that denomination, we 


wee 
al 


shall never cease to ery out for the proper redress due 10 
tins case. It is one which makes an especial appeal to the 
honorable feelings of the nation. The tmjured party has 
at this day no sovereign who can stand up for the insulted 
majesty of the law, and insist upon reparation. But is that 
any reason why reparation should not be afforded! We 
think not, and we cannot, therefore, doubt but that the 
Distriet Attorney will commence a prosecution, under the 


‘s, against all the parties who have been tn- 
‘lin this odious transaction. By such a proceed- 
ing, and-such a proceeding only, can the independence of 
ministers be secured in foreign countrics, and es- 

pecially in these where a risk of imprisonment may some- 
times be accompanied by a risk of something more serious. 
We learn that Mr. Barrozo has addressed a circular to the 


act of Conkre 


ent 


owl 


our 


red doltars | 
or thrice the amount he would have to contribute in the 
form 
have any 
selves, and if they are willing to pay two or three taxes 1n- 


sults thei best. 


iMulle 
eure a humble subsistence, and instead of being taxed 
lighter in proportion to his imability to pay, he is taxed 
peavie 
would be a gainer by the substitution of a direct tax, for a 
Custom-house tax, and, as his bill of fare can be easily 


day, upon an average, or, say, $800 per annum, who has a 


er annum, and certainly to not less than twice 


it is not for the rich that we 
are able to take care of them- 


But 
They 


ot a direct tax. 
concerti. 


‘ead of one, they are at liberty to dispose of their wealth as 


‘The case is not so however, with the poor and laboring 
He is ebliged to toil from morning to night, to pro- 


r 
a 


It would be no difficult matter to shew, how he 


made up, we shall trouble the reader with a short state- 
ment. We will take a mechanic who earns one dollar per 


wife and three children. 

His rent we will suppose to be $50, but if his landlord 
had not been compelled to pay high duties upon the win- 
dow lass, locks, bolts, nails, hinges, fastenings, screws, 
and other articles used in building the house, he could 
have obtained it for less, say $1 

For himself, he would require one suit of good 

weollen clothes, containing three square yards at 

G2 25 per yard, the duty of which, is just one 


half, or, $3 374 
One suit of working clothes, three square yards, 

at 90 cents, the duty on which, is just one half, or 1 35 
lor himselt, his wite, and children, he would 

require ten square yards of coarse flannel, upon 

which the duty 1s 224 cents per square yard, equalto 2 25 
He would also want, for lining, 10 square yards 

of baize, upon which the duty is also 224 cents per 

square vard, equal to . . - . 2 25 
The other clothing of biraself and family, hats, 

shoes, blankets, stockinuws, &c, would not cost less 

than $50, upon which the duty would be at least 10 
They would consume two bushels of salt, on 

meat, fish, the table, &c. the duty on which, 

would be . . - - . 50 
Six pounds of tea—duty at 50 cts. 3 
Fifty pounds of sugar—duty 3 cts. . . 1 50 
Twelve pounds of coflee—dety at 5 cts. 60 
One gallon of foreign liquor—duty 40 cts. SO 
All other articles not enumerated, 0 774 





$26 00 
Instead of this enormous sum which he now 
pays, he would under a direct tax, have to pay l 
Leaving a clear gain in his favor, of $25 00 
That the duty system operates as a tax upon the whole 
nation tothe extent of sixty millions of dollars per annum, 





Diplomatic Corps, communicating the particulars of hiscase, 
and we have had occasion to know, that amongst some of the 
members of that body, a lively interest is felt upon the sub- 
jyeot. 

A sens’ble writer in Georgia who has favored us with an 
article which appears to day, has advanced the opinion that 
it would be for the interest of the people of this country, 
to support the Government by raising an adequate fund by 
direct taxation, rather than by unposts. That his position 
is sound, we are perfectiy satished, but the misfortune is, 
that in the actual state of public information, it would be 
impossible to convince the people, that it was better for 
them to put their hands into their own pockets and take 
out one dollar, than to let some body else do it for them, 
and take out fve. That the Custom-house process of taxing 
the nation, costs five times the amount, that the process ot 
a direct tax would cost, we think can easily be de monstrat- 
ed, and although we have not the most remote idea of ever 
seeing so much good sense i the nation, as would lead us 
to make our ports free ports, yet we think the subject is 
ene, which is worth commenting on. 

fier the year 1834, when the whole of the public debt 
will have been extinguished, and the world will be pre- 
ith a phenomenen tn politics, never before beheld, 
of containieg a population of twelve millions of 
people, wilhout a natronal debt of a single cent, the expens- 
es of this Government will amount to an annual sum not 
exceeding twelve millions of dollars. This sum would 
aveiige upon the whole population, one doilar per head, or, 
say five dollars upon every family of five persons; but if as- 
in the mode in which state taxes, or county rates 
and levies, or corporation taxes, all of which are direct 
taxes, ae assessed, would vary in such a Way, as would 
probably not fall upon the generality of the poor, at a high- 
er rete than fifiy cents per family, nor upon any of the rich, 
at more than fifty dollars per family. That such a compro- 
mise would be immensely for the beneiit of ali, will not be 
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a nation 


s 


sessed 


at least, that is, upon an average of hve dollars per head ot 
the whole population, can easily be ascertained by any 
oue, Who will take the trouble of making a detailed caleu- 
lation of his own expenses, keeping in mind, that whether 
he consumes foreign or domestic commodities, he is to es- 
iimate the duty charged upon the foreign article, as a part 
of the price he pays for the domestic article. For it is evi- 
dent, that if a man pays for a yard of domestic muslin ten 
cents, which, were it not for the protecting duty, he could 
purchase for eight cents, he is taxed two cents or twenty 
Hve per cent, which he would otherwise escape. Thus it 


consumers pay; for, were the case otherwise, the absurdity 


der high duties, than under low duties. 


. 
a 


with 


would open their eyes, and lead them to regard as their best 


ought to be. 





is full of those heresies in relation to the balance of trade 
and the rate of exchange, that must ever stand in the way 
of any correct understanding of the subject of currency.— 
The writer talks of the balance of trade as having been so 
much against this country at one time, as to occasion a rise 





disputed by any one who will for a moment reflect upon 


is evident, that the amount of duties collected in the year, 
is no evidence whatever of the amount of the tax which 


would exist of supposing, that the higher the duty the less 
‘the tax, inasmuch as fewer goods would be imported, un- 


We should like some domestic economist who keeps an 
account of the expenses of his family, to furnish us with an 
aceurate statement of the articles he consumes in the year, 
statement of their cost under the present raies of 
duty, and of what would be their cost if there was no duty. 
Some important and striking views on this subject of indi- 
rect taxation, might be presented to the people, which 


friends, those who are most anxious to see them relieved 


trom all burthens, except those which are absulutely neces- 
sary for the support of a cheap Government, such as ours 


The Baltimore Gazette has recently re-published a 
pamphlet entitled “Observations on the Currency,” which 


in the price of bills of exchange on London to 15 or 20 per 


in England, would threw away so large a sum, when he 
-ould send the money, at an expense of two per cent. for 
freight and insurance. 
silver can be shipped to Europe at a cost not exceeding one 


The well known fact, that gold oy 


und a half, or two per cent., ought to put at rest all theories 
which teach that exchange amongst an intelligent, specu. 
luting, eagle-eyed, mercantile population, can ever depart 
from the true par, above or below, to a greater extent than 
the cost of transhipment of the precious metals. 
But how happens it, some may ask, that exchange on 
London is now quoted in the prices current at 8 per cent, 
premium! The answer is simple enough. The currency 
of Great Britain, for all sums above 42 shillings, is gold: 
in the United States, it is si/ver, and as the quantity of gold 
contained in the British pound sterling (or sovereign) is 
convertible, notonly in England, but in France and in aj} 
other parts of Europe, South America and the West Indies, 
and even in this countr., iato a greater quantity of silver 
than is contained in $4 44, that sum ts no longer the par, 
upon which any calculation is to be made of the rate of ex. 
change. All estimates, therefore, which assume $4 44 in 
silver, as the par of a pound sterling in gold, will of neces- 
sity be erroneous. 
That this position is true, can easily be seen by a refer. 
ence to the rate of exchange on France and Amsterdam, 
where the currency, as with us, is silver. It is quoted in 
the sam: price current, on Paris, at 5 franes 35 centimes 
per dollar, that is, for one silver dollar here, a bill can be 
purchased, which in France will command Sf. 35c. Now, 
what is the par of a dollar, estimated in francs? The 5 
franc piece of France is equivalent by tale, according to 
the report of the Director of our Mint, made in January, 
1820, to 93 hundredths and 2 mills of a dollar, and conse. 
quently, 5 frances 35 centimes are equivalent to about Wy 
cents, which is as near par as may be, taking into account, 
a small difference which exists in the purity of the two 
COIns. 
On Amsterdam, the exchange is quoted at 394 to 40 
cents per guilde:. The par of the guilder, in our silver 
currency 1s 40 cents, so that taking the rate of 394 cents 
per guilder, it will appear, that for forty cents, American 
silver money, a bill can be bought on Amsterdam for 39} 
cents silver money, which is an advance of ope and 4 quar- 
ter percent. The exchange on Hamburgh, would give the 
same result. Now, if the premium on sterling bills did not 
artse from the cause we have assipned, would not our mer- 
chants who have debts to pay in England, buy bills on 
France, Amsterdam, or Hamburgh, which they can get at, 
or near par, and re-invest the amount in those countries in 
bills on England, so as to save 7 or 8 per cent.’ Most as. 
suredly they would. The reason, therefore, they do not 
attempt it, is, that they find in France, Amsterdam and 
Hamiurgh, that the same premium is demanded for billson 
Londen which they would have to pay here, and arising 
from the same cause, to wil, that the relative value of gold 
and silveri all the markets of the trading world, including 
those countries where they are produced, has undergone 
change, and that an ounce of gold, which, twenty years 
wo, was worth but fifteen ounces of silver, will now sel! 
tor stateen ounces, or thereabouts. As further proof of this, 
ict the British prices current for several years past be ex- 
amined, and it will be seen that dollars have been generally 
quoted at about 4s. 10d. per ounce, which is equal to about 
4s.\Xd. each dollar. Atthis rate, a British pound sterling, or 
sovereign, Will purchase in England 4 silver dollars and 80 
hundredth parts of a dollar, whichis precisely the amount 
which must be paid in the United States, for a bill for this 
very pound sterling. Now, we would ask any sensible 
man, if a bill on London can be purchased in this country, 
for £100 sterling, by the payment of 480 silver dollars, 
which is the amount called for by the nominal premium of 
S per cent., and if the said bill can be converted in Lon- 
don into exactly 480 silver dollars, whether it can be said, 
that exchange ts against the country! And if not, what 
becomes of all the fallacy about the balance of trade, upon 
which so much of the reasoning of the Baltimore writer is 
founded! It all vanishes before the touch of analysis, 2: 
we shall shew upon a future oceasion. ee 

In regard to the 15 or 20 per cent. premium on bills, to 
which the writer above referred to, alludes, it also was @ 
mere appearance, and nota reality. It arose partly from 
the cause we have just explained, but chiefly from the dif: 
ference between two paper currencies of different degrees 
of depreciation. We well recollect to have seen bills on 
London at 20 per cent. discount, and afterwards at 20 per 
cent. premium; and yet during the whole of this fluctua 
tion, there was never a moment, when real exchange varied 
more than 2 or 3 percent. In one case, the currency of 
Great Britain, was greatly depreciated, whilst ours w#s 
sound, and in the other case, viz., in the vear 1815, her 
currency had become greatly restored, whilst ours had be- 
come tnconvertible paper, 
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TERMS.—This paper is published at the corner of E and Noth 
streets, near the General Post Office, on Wednesdays and Saturday, 
duriug the session of Congress, and on Saturdays during the rest 
the year. 


The price is Five DOLLARS per annum, payable in Sdvance. Sub 
Postage 8 to be paid in ali cases, except where a letter 


denomination than five dollars, and without the mtervontion of an agent. 
Any 


cate, four sobseribers, and remit the sum of twenty dollars in 
vance, shall be entitled to one copy of the paper, a8 a commission. 
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cent. premium, as if any merchant who had a debt te pay 


streets, three doors west of the General Pest Offiee. 


scriptions for less than a year, at the rate of six petLars per annum. 
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least the amount cf one year’s subscription in advance, in notes of 0 ls 





bookseiler, post master, or other respectable person, in any 
part of the United States, or elsewhere, who shall obtain after this 
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